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PREFACE. 


We  by  no  means  undervalue  the  researches  of  the  anti- 
quarian. His  discoveries  enrich  our  literature  and  confirm 
the  facts  of  history.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  anticipate  and 
often  they  supplement  the  earliest  records  of  a nation,  and 
give  freshness  and  life  to  events  just  ready  to  fade  from  the 
memorials  of  time.  This  is  a valuable  service.  Yet,  as  the 
dateless  remains  of  a remote  antiquity  leave  wide  scope  for 
conjecture,  they  sometimes  stimulate  the  imagination  to  excess, 
and  exert  a fascinating  power  over  enthusiastic  minds, 
strangely  misleading  the  judgment,  and  engendering  foolish 
speculations.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  modern  theory 
of  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 

A multitude  of  interesting  remains  have  been  discovered 
which,  soberly  interpreted,  shed  much  light  on  the  dim  ages 
of  the  past,  hut  which  a too  speculative  genius  has  rendered 
a source  of  numerous  errors,  and  transformed  some  philo- 
sophers into  credulous  enthusiasts,  who  have  imposed  upon 
themselves  and  others  by  constructing  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  baseless  theories  of  modem  times.  In  spite 
of  Revelation,  in  spite  of  the  recent  origin  of  all  human  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  plainest  facts  of  history,  they  assign 
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the  enormous  period  of  50,000  or  100,000  years  to  the 
past  existence  of  man  j and  to  this  hallucination  is  added  the 
monstrous  delusion  that  man  was  not  created  by  God,  but 
developed  from  an  ape,  commencing  his  human  career  m a 
condition  so  debased  as  to  be  ‘scarcely  distinguished  from  a 
beast.’  This  theory  has  derived  some  prestige  from  the  literary 
status  of  its  advocates  and  the  scientific  costume  in  which  it 
is  invested,  and  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  confident  air  it 
is  made  to  assume.  Yet,  as  an  observant  and  able  geologist 
remarks,  ‘ In  the  whole  history  of  the  inductive  sciences  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a case  in  which  so  large  a super- 
structure was  attempted  to  be  raised  on  so  slender  a founda- 
tion.’ It  is  a mere  speculation — a figment  of  the  imagination, 
as  devoid  of  probability  in  reason  as  of  demonstration  m 
fact.  This  we  propose  to  show  in  the  following  pages,  with 

what  effect  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

This,  however,  we  may  confidently  assert.  Y e have 
fairly  stated  and  honestly  met  the  arguments  of  our  Theorists, 
and  have  met  them  by  facts  drawn  from  indisputable  sources. 
One  of  our  longest  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the 
special  difficulties  suggested  by  the  theory. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  little  volume  a 
manual  of  facts  as  well  as  of  arguments,  condensing  within  a 
small  compass  those  archaeological  discoveries  which  lie 
scattered  through  large  and  expensive  volumes,  that  we  may 
thus  furnish  the  reader  with  the  principal  facts  on  which 
the  theory  is  based,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  follow  the 
argument  throughout,  and  justly  estimate  its  force.  For  the 
same  reason  we  have  divested  the  subject,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  hard  and  technical  terms. 
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In  this  work  we  aim  especially  to  fortify  the  young 
against  the  influence  of  a speculation,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  undermine  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
render  them  the  dupes  of  a specious  hut  fatal  delusion,  which, 
with  all  its  pretensions,  may  he  justly  termed  ‘ science 
falsely  so  called.’ 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  the  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  well  to  have  appended  to  the  present 
work  a searching  analysis  and  thorough  exposure  of  that 
delusion  (twin  brother  to  this),  the  Darwinian  Theory, 
which  evolves  man  from  one  or  more  of  the  Simian  tribes. 
But  this  would  have  increased  the  price  of  the  volume ; and 
besides  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attack  these  errors  separ- 
ately, and  probably  we  may  do  this  at  a future  period. 

Forest  Hill , London,  8.  E., 

December,  1871. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODU CTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

That  all  mankind  are  the  descendants  of  one  pair, 
created  by  God  about  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago, 
has  been  the  common  belief  of  Jews  and  Christians  in 
all  ages  ; and  that  belief,  based  on  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  sustained  by  a multitude  of  facts  in  the 
general  history  and  condition  of  nations,  is  still  deemed 
impregnable.  Recently,  however,  a theory  has  sprung- 
up  among  certain  geologists,  rejecting  the  common 
belief  as  erroneous,  and  asserting  that  mankind  have 
existed  during  vast  pre-historic  ages,  variously  esti- 
mated at  fifty  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  years.  Yea,  some  of 
these  theorists  assert  that  man  lived  in  what  is  called 
the  ‘ Tertiary  period,’  and  that  therefore  his  existence 
must  be  dated  back  to  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years.1  Even  the  most  moderate  advocates  of  Man’s 
Antiquity  say,  ‘ The  mind  may  well  recoil  dismayed, 
when  it  undertakes  the  computation  of  the  thousands 
of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  man.’2 
We  are  free  to  state,  however,  that  we  feel  no  dis- 

' M.  Abbe  Bourgeois  ; M.  Desuoyers. 

2 L.  Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  3. 
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may  in  contemplating  these  prodigious  ages,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  never  had  existence,  except  in 
the  brains  of  those  who  assert  them.  These  vast  ages 
are  theoretically  assumed,  not  proved ; they  have  no 
substantial  evidence.  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Optics 
are  sciences,  built  on  demonstration  ; hut  this  theoij 
of  Man’s  Antiquity  is  no  science.  It  has  neither  de- 
monstration nor  rational  evidence.  It  flaunts  before 
us  in  the  pompous  attire  of  long  and  high-sounding 
words,  and  ordinary  readers  are  awed  by  the  aspect  of 
its  great  learning  and  research.  But  we  assure  our 
readers,  they  have  no  need  to  tremble  for  the  founda- 
tions of  their  faith.  After  examining  the  theory  with 
care,  as  advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Louis  Figuier,  and  others,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
more  inconclusive  and  fallacious  reasoning  we  Inn  e 
seldom  met  with  in  any  production  of  modern  times. 

Our  Theorists  may  he  men  of  research,  hut  they 
are  not  safe  logicians,  nor  are  they  overstocked  with 
the  modesty  of  true  science.  They  ignore  the  sage 
axioms  of  the  Novum  Organon.  Unlike  the  wise  reserve 
of  Newton,  who  kept  hack  his  theory  until  he  could 
give  it  demonstration,  they  hasten  with  all  speed  to 
construct  a system  with  fragile  materials,  and  build  on 
the  sandy  foundation  of  conjecture.  The  theory  may 
be  plausible,  hut  we  want  scientific  evidence.  Many 
plausible  theories  have  fallen.  The  Epicurean,  the 
Ptolomean,  the  Cartesian,  and  the  Aristotelian  systems 
of  philosophy  fell,  not  because  they  were  not  plausible, 
but  because  their  main  pillars  rested  on  conjectures. 
The  Nebular  hypothesis  was  plausible,  but  it  vanished 
in  one  night  before  the  disclosures  of  Lord  Ross’s  tele- 
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scope.  Our  theorists  are  luxuriant  in  imagination,  but 
we  prefer  logic  and  demonstration.  Their  confident 
assertions  are  nothing  in  this  question ; for  we  find  a 
wonderful  contrast  between  the  strength  of  their  con- 
victions and  the  weakness  of  their  arguments.  Yet 
even  their  confidence  seems  sometimes  staggered  by 
counters  ailing  facts  and  truths,  which  will  not  fit  into 
ihen  sy stem.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  ‘ Our  knowledge 
of  geology  is  of  course  very  incomplete.  On  some 
questions  w e shall  no  doubt  see  reason  to  change  our 
opinions.’1  Ao  doubt,  Sir  John,  your  ‘knowledge  of 
geology  is  very  incomplete,’  because  the  science  itself 
is  imperfect,  and  therefore  your  opinions  are  very  un- 
certain. Indeed,  there  is  no  science  so  incomplete  and 
uncertain  as  geology.  On  numerous  points,  and  some 
of  great  importance,  the  opinions  of  geologists  have 
veered  like  the  inconstant  winds,  and  are  changing 
now ; and  no  doubt,  as  you  admit,  you  ‘ will  have  to 
change  again.’  But  if  so,  why  construct  a theory  of 
‘ Man’s  Antiquity  ’ on  such  a shifting  basis  ? What  is 
such  a system  worth?  Can  the  structure  be  more 
secure  than  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests?  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  frequently  confesses  the  same  uncertainty 
as  to  the  ages  assigned  to  geological  changes.  Again  and 
again  he  says,  ‘ that  all  such  estimates  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  the  present  state  of  Science,  as  tentative  and 
conjectural.’2  Very  true,  Sir  Charles;  but  the  uncer- 
tainty which  renders  your  calculations  only  conjectural, 
is  a fundamental  point  in  your  theory.  The  time 


293. 


1 Lubbock’s  Pre-historie  Times. 

Lyell  s Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  27,  55,  71,  322,  373  ; and  Tiguier, 
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required  for  geological  clianges  is  tlie  very  tiring  which 
should  he  fixed  with  certainty  in  order  to  determine 
the  Antiquity  of  Man  ; and  if  you  cannot  fix  the  former, 
you  cannot  possibly  determine  the  latter.  \ ou  can 
only  build  one  conjecture  upon  another.  Many  of  your 
former  conjectures  have  proved  erroneous,  as  your  own 
writings  often  show  and  you  candidly  confess ; and 
subsequent  discoveries  will  doubtless  prove  that  your 
present  conjectures  are  as  fallacious  as  the  past.  It 
would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  abandon  the  stable  founda- 
tions of  our  faith  to  confide  in  your  shifting  speculations. 

Let  scientific  men  accumulate  facts  and  carefully 
distinguish  facts  from  fictions,  and  they  claim  our  pro- 
found respect  and  gratitude ; but  let  them  beware  of 
fabricating  theories,  lest  they  dishonour  science,  and 
injure  the  solemn  interests  of  religion. 

Many  profound  geologists  reject  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  and  it  seems  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  theorists  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
of  their  system.  They  have  indeed  disinterred  old  bones, 
flints,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  man,  and  they  have 
written  elaborately  in  support  of  his  remote  antiquity, 
but  they  must  feel  either  some  wavering  in  their  own 
convictions,  or  some  doubt  that,  after  all,  these  old  relics 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  convince  others  ; and 
therefore  to  remove  their  theory  from  the  ground  of 
conjecture,  and  place  it  on  that  of  certainty,  they  ha^e 
had  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  world ; 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  if  a few  of  the  spirits  of  the 
ancient  men  would  but  rise  from  the  dead,  the  living 
world  would  surely  believe.  It  is  rather  a nev  idea 
this  of  supplementing  philosophic  evidence  by  spirit- 
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rapping.  Yet  sucli  folly  has  been  perpetrated  by  some 
of  the  most  laborious  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.  Seances  have  been  held,  and 
philosophers  have  been  present,  when  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  have  been  invoked,  and  their  pretended  responses 
have  been  taken  as  authentic  utterances  of  truth. 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  was  one  of  the  first,  and  for 
many  years  the  most  zealous,  advocate  of  the  extreme 
Antiquity  of  Man.  lie  has  written  extensively  on  the 
subject,  and  illustrated  his  works  by  more  than  1G00 
engravings  ; and  this  ‘ Apostle  5 of  the  theory,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Antiquities,  actually  reports  the 
hollow  responses  of  the  dead  in  support  of  his  theory  ! 1 

' 1 Premiere  Seance.  M.  de  L — a demande  si  1’esprit  de  l’horame 
a qui  appartenait,  de  son  vivant,  cette  machoire  deposee  au  Museum 
et  trouvee  a Abbeville,  pouvait  venir.  R.  Me  voila.  D.  Vcux-tu 
dire  ton  nom?  R.  Yoe.  D.  As-tu  ete  victime  du  grand  cata- 
clysme  ? R.  Oui.  D.  L’inondation  etait-elle  d’eau  salee?  R 
Oui.  D.  \ enait-elle  du  nord?  R.  Oui.  . . . 1).  Yous  aviez  un 

langage  ? R.  Oui.  I).  Parsignes  ou  par  paroles?  R.  Par  la  pa- 
role. D.  Ta  race  a-t-ellc  disparu  de  la  terre  ? R.  Oui;  I).  Quelles 
sont  cellos  qui  lui  ressemblent  lc  plus  ? R.  Cedes  du  nord.  I). 
Les  Lapons  ? R.  Oui.  D.  Etiez-vous  herbivores  ? R.  Herbi- 
vores et  carnivores.  D.  Depuis  combien  de  temps  ta  race  kabi- 
tait-elle  le  pays  au  moment  du  cataclysme  ? D.  Depuis  deux  mille 
ans  environ.  D.  Combien  y a-t-il  de  temps  de  cela  ? R.  Viugt 
mille  ans  a peu  pres 

‘ D.  Etiez-vous  plus  grands  ou  plus  petits  quc  nous  ? R.  Nous 
avions  1 metre  60  a peu  pres.  D.  Le  systeme  cerebral  etait-ilplus 
de  developpe  cliez  vous  ? R.  Non.  D.  Etiez-vous  plus  intedigents  ? 
R.  Non,  moius  intedigents.  D.  \ avait-il  plusieurs  races  d'hom- 
mes  ? R.  Oui.  D.  \ avait-il  des  lions  ? R.  Ni  tigres,  ni  lions, 
mais  des  elephants.’ 

‘ Deuxieme  Seance.  ...  D.  Yos  races  appartenaient-elles  aux 
races  Etrusques  ou  a cedes  de  l’lnde  ? R.  Non,  a cedes  d’Amerique. 
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At  one  seance,  when  a number  of  savants  were  present, 
part  of  an  old  jawbone,  found  at  Moulin  Quignon,  was 
introduced,  and  Monsieur  de  L — inquired  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  to  whom  it  belonged  when  living, 
could  come.  Answer.  ‘ Here  I cm.  Wilt  thou  tell 
thy  name  ? Yoe.  W ert  thou  a victim  of  the  great 
cataclysm  ? Yes.  Was  the  inundation  of  salt  water  ? 
Yes.  Did  it  come  from  the  North  ? Yes.  Had  you  a 
language  ? Yes.  Was  it  by  signs  or  by  words  ? By 
words.  Has  thy  race  disappeared  from  the  earth  ? 
Yes.  What  people  are  they  who  most  resemble  it? 
Those  of  North.  The  Laplanders?  Yes.  Were  they 
herbivorous  ? Herbivorous  and  Carnivorous.  How  long- 
had  thy  race  inhabited  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
cataclysm  ? About  two  thousand  years.  How  long  is  it 
since  that ? Nearly  twenty  thousand  years’ 

: We  have  not  space  for  all  the  utterances  of  this 

D.  Connaissiez-vous  les  metaux  ? It:  Nullement;  nous  ne  con- 
naissions  que  la  pierre,  ebauchee,  pas  polie.  D.  Etiez-vous  iorts  ? 
It.  Non.  D.  Anthropophages  ? R.  Oui ; nous  mangions  aussi  les 
animaux.  Pourquoi  a-t-on  trouv6  tant  de  baches  a Saint-Acheul  r 
(L’esprit  d’Yoe  est  parti  sans  repondre.) 

‘ On  a alors  evoque  Georges  Cuvier. 

‘ Demandes  faites  par  le  Professeiir  L — 

‘ Yous  etes-vous  trompe  en  disant  que  l’homme  n’est  venu  qu’a 
une  epoque  peu  aucienne  ? It.  Oui.  D.  Que  faut-il  faire  pour 
arriver  a conuaitre  la  race  d’hommes  enfouis  a Amiens  et  a Abbe- 
ville ? It.  11  faut  que  vous  soyez  habiles  et  heureux  dans  vos  re- 
cherches,  et  quand  vous  aurez  quelques  materiaux  qui  vous  mettront 
dans  la  voie  sure,  vous  ne  pourrez  plus  douter  de  ce  qu’on  eut  re- 
garde comme  une  erreur  de  croire.  . . . 

‘ Les  reponses  claires  et  precises  de  Georges  Cuvier  out  emer- 
veille  tout  l’auditoire  de  savants,  qui  lui  a vote  en  masse  des  remer- 
ciments.’ — AntiqxdUs  Celiiques  et  Anttfdiluviennes,  etc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  6G4. 
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seance,  but  we  give  a little  more.  ‘ Were  3rou  taller  or 
shorter  than  we  are?  We  to  ere  about  five  feet , one  inch 
high.  Was  the  brain  system  more  developed  among 
3rou  ? No.  Were  you  more  intelligent?  No,  less  in- 
telligent. Were  there  many  races  of  men?  Yes.  Were 
there  lions?  Neither  tigers,  nor  lions,  but  elephants.’ 

At  the  second  seance  the  same  spirit  was  asked, 
‘Did  3rour  race  belong  to  the  Etruscan  or  Indian  races  ? 
No,  to  the  American.  Did  3rou  know  the  use  of  metals  ? 
No;  we  knew  only  stone,  and  that  rude,  not  polished. 
Were  you  strong?  No.  Were  3tou  men- eaters  ? 
Yes,  and  we  ate  animals  also.  Why  have  so  many 
hatchets  been  found  at  St  Acheul  ? No  answer,  the 
spirit  of  Yoe  was  gone.’ 

Undeniably,  the  spirit-rapping  was  adroitly  man- 
aged by  these  philosophers.  Both  questions  and 
answers  were  admirably  suited  to  elicit  the  evidence 
wanted.  The  Wizard  of  the  North,  with  the  famous  Mr 
Homes  for  his  medium,  could  hardly  have  succeeded 
better.  And  the  spirit  of  Yoe  seems  to  have  made  some 
proficienc3r  in  20,000  years,  for  he  had  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  modern  French,  and  understood 
pretty  well  the  state  of  men  at  the  present  day. 
Still,  the  spirit-rapping  philosophers  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  testimoii3r  °f  a spirit  more  scientific 
than  old  Yoe,  on  the  general  subject  of  Man’s  Antiquity, 
and  therefore  they  next  invoked  the  spirit  of  Cuvier, 
the  great  naturalist.  Lo,  he  comes  at  their  call,  and 
now  Professor  L — puts  the  questions.  First  the 
spirit  is  made  to  recant  the  opinion  he  had  published 
when  living  in  our  world,  namely,  that  man  had  been 
only  a recent  inhabitant  of  earth  : — 
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‘ W ere  you  mistaken  in  saying  that  man  came 
only  at  a very  recent  period  ? Yes.  How  is  it  possible 
to  obtain  a knowledge  of  tbe  race  of  men  buried  at 
Amiens  and  at  Abbeville  ? You  must  be  expert  and 
fortunate  in  your  researches,  and  wben  you  bave  some 
materials,  wliicb  will  put  you  in  tbe  sure  way,  you  will 
be  no  more  able  to  doubt  of  tbat  wbicb  bas  been  re- 
garded as  an  error  of  belief.’  More  than  this  is  reported 
to  bave  been  said  by  tbe  spirit,  and  so  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory were  tbe  answers,  tbat  tbe  philosophers  present 
were  astonished,  and  voted  their  thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
Cuvier  for  bis  valuable  information  ! 

But  was  this  nonsense  really  believed  ? undoubtedly 
it  was ; for  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  published  in 
serious  confirmation  of  tbe  theory  of  ‘ Man’s  Antiquity ! ’ 
And  this  is  tbe  confirmation  of  tbe  Antiquity  oi  Man. 
Surely  philosophy  must  be  far  in  its  dotage,  wben  it 
has  recourse  to  necromancy  for  its  support ! Think  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  having  recourse  to  divination,  and 
seeking  the  testimony  of  the  spirits  of  old  Pythagoras 
and  Epicurus  and  Ptolemy,  to  confirm  bis  system  of 
tbe  universe!  Think  of  Davy,  Dalton,  and  Faraday 
consulting  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  old  alchemists  to  ratify 
their  discoveries  in  chemistry  ! Science  may  well  blush 
wben  her  name  is  thus  desecrated.  We  know  this  folly 
is  not  of  itself  a disproof  of  tbe  theory,  but  it  shows  tbe 
weakness  of  those  who  resort  to  it ; and  it  shows  too 
tbat  Pevelation  cannot  bave  much  to  fear,  wben  its 
antagonists  bave  need  of  such  shifts  to  sustain  their 
theory. 

Tbe  system  which  asserts  for  man  an  extreme  anti- 
quity is  intimately  allied,  if  not  essential,  to  another 
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theory,  which  is  still  more  derogatory  to  human  nature, 
and  equally  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures — namely, 
that  man  is  the  offspring  of  the  ape.  We  are  aware 
that  some  advocates  of  Man’s  Antiquity  reject  this 
notion,  but  it  is  openly  asserted  by  many,  and  conceded 
as  probable  by  others  of  great  reputation  ; and  indeed 
the  two  theories  are  generally  deemed  so  essential  the 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  advocate  of  one  is  commonly 
the  advocate  of  both.  Even  Figuier,  who  rejects 
the  notion  of  man’s  monkey  origin,  says,  ‘ However 
much  our  pride  may  suffer  by  the  idea,  we  must  confess 
that,  at  the  earliest  period  of  his  existence,  man  could 
have  been  little  distinguished  from  the  brute.’1  Darwin 
goes  beyond  this,  and  strenuously,  but  vainly,  labours 
to  show  that  the  human  race  is  but  a development  of 
the  monkey  species.  Others  are  so  explicit  as  to  point 
out  the  very  species  of  the  Simian  tribes  from  which 
the  different  races  of  men  have  been  derived.  Hence 
it  is  asked,  ‘ Is  it  not  very  remarkable  that  we  find  the 
Orang  to  be  brachycephalous  (short-headed),  just  like 
the  Malay,  whose  country  it  inhabits,  and  that  the 
Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  are  dolichocephalous  (long- 
headed), like  the  Hegro  ? Is  not  this  fact  a reason  for 
our  regarding  the  former  animal  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Malays  and  the  latter  of  the  African  nation  ? ’ 2 This 
is  plain  speaking.  We  have  here  three  species  of  the 
monkey  tribes  as  the  primogenitors  of  so  many  distinct 
races  of  men.  Sir  John  Lubbock  evidently  regards 
man  as  having  descended  from  a monkey  parentage,  and 

1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  39. 

2 M.  de  Quatrefages,  Rapport  sur  le  Progres  cle  V Anthropologic. 
In  this  work  the  author  states  and  overthrows  the  degrading  theory. 
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Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  great  authority  and  champion  of 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,  evidently  leans  to  this  notion, 
for  he  not  only  adduces  the  specious  arguments  of  Dar- 
win, but  adds  reasons  of  his  own  in  support  of  the 
theory.1  In  fact,  the  monkey  origin  of  man  requires 
an  extreme  antiquity,  to  allow  time  for  the  development 
of  the  monkey  into  the  man  ; and  the  theory  of  man’s 
extreme  antiquity  assumes  such  an  extremely  degraded 
condition  for  primitive  man  as  suits  his  monkey  origin; 
and  thus  the  two  systems  are  naturally  allied  as  twin 
brothers  in  one  huge  delusion. 


Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  pp.  471 — 506. 
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THE  THEORY  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


The  tlieoiy  before  us  is  not  a barmless  speculation, 
but  is  decidedly  hostile  to  religion,  by  directly  opposing* 
the  teaching  of  Revelation.  All  its  advocates,  however, 
are  not  to  be  promiscuously  denounced  as  having  in- 
fidel sentiments.  Many  of  them  do  openly  reject  the 
Bible,  and  others  ignore  its  teachings  ; but  some  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  its  authority,  and  attempt  to  reconcile 
their  system  with  the  records  of  Revelation.  Figuier 
says,  ‘We  must  not  assume  that  the  authority  of  Holy 
writ  is  in  any  way  questioned,  by  those  labours  which 
aim  at  seeking  the  real  epoch  of  man’s  first  appearance 
on  the  earth.’  But  when  the  epoch  they  seek  to  estab- 
lish is  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand  years  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Bible,  the  records  of  Holy  writ  are  ques- 
tioned, and  not  only  questioned,  but  denied.  Let  us 
contrast  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  the  theory  before 
us,  and  the  opposition  becomes  too  palpable  to  be  denied, 
and  too  direct,  special,  and  manifold  to  be  explained 
away. 

1.  The  Bible  informs  us  that  God  made  man  by  a 
distinct  and  special  act  of  creation,  Gen.  i.  26,  and  ii. 
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7.  The  new  theory  asserts  that  man  was  not  created, 
hut  produced  by  natural  generation  from  an  inferior 
race  of  beings.  Is  not  this  a palpable  contradiction  ? 

2.  The  Bible  represents  the  first  man  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  dignified  being,  endued  with  various  know- 
ledge— understanding  his  derivation  from  God,  and  his 
duties  to  Him ; knowing  also  his  domestic  relation  and 
obligations  ; endued  also  with  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
using  it  on  the  first  day  of  his  creation,  Gen.  i 28,  29, 
and  ii.  19,  23,  24.  The  new  theory  asserts,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  first  man  was  an  ignorant  and  mis- 
erable savage,  ‘ hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a human 
being.’ 

3.  The  Bible  teaches  that  God  made  man  only  ‘ a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honour,’  Psa.  viii.  5 ; Heb.  ii.  6.  The  new  theory 
teaches  that  the  first  man  was  only  a little  higher  than 
a beast. 

4.  The  Bible  declares  with  special  emphasis,  and 
as  a mark  of  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  dignity,  that 
God  made  the  first  man  * in  his  own  image  and  likeness,’ 
Gen.  i.  26,  27.  The  new  theory,  as  advocated  by  its 
most  prominent  authors,  asserts  that  the  first  man  was 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Gorilla,  the 
Orang,  and  the  Chimpanzee. 

5.  The  Bible  represents  the  first  man  as  the  subject 
of  moral  law  and  conscious  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
having,  on  the  first  day  of  his  being,  intimate  inter- 
course and  communion  with  God ; but  the  new  theory 
represents  the  first  man  as  too  degraded  in  his  mental 
condition  for  such  intelligent  ideas  and  such  high  and 
holy  aspirations  and  exercises  as  these.  In  fact,  it  re- 
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presents  him  as  ‘ scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
beast.’ 

6.  The  Bible  teaches  most  expressly  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  everywhere  tracing  mankind  of  all 
nations  to  one  root,  and  affirming  that  ‘ God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,’  Acts  xvii.  26.  The 
new  theory,  as  expounded  by  its  greatest  advocates, 
asserts  that  mankind  consist  of  several  distinct  races, 
each  race  being  derived  from  a separate  original 
stock. 

t . The  Bible  uniformly  and  everywhere  teaches 
that  ‘Adam  was  the  first  man.’  The  new  theory  denies 
this,  asserting  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  genera- 
tions of  men  lived  and  died  before  Adam  existed. 

8.  The  Bible,  which  teaches  that  Adam  was  ‘ the 
first  man/  teaches  just  as  expressly  that  Enoch  was 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  Jude  14,  and  uniformly  demon- 
strates this  in  all  its  genealogical  tables,  both  in  the 
Old  and  ISTew  Testament ; hut  the  new  theory  teaches 
that,  instead  of  Enoch  being  of  the  seventh  generation, 
there  must  have  been  more  than  TOO  generations  of 
men  before  his  day. 

9.  The  Bible  not  only  gives  the  period  when  Enoch 
existed,  but  records  also  his  character  as  an  eminently 
intelligent  and  pious  man,  and  as  a public  teacher ; it  re- 
cords also  the  remarkable  event  of  his  translation  : ‘ He 
walked  with  God  ; and  was  not : for  God  took  him,’  Gen. 
v.  24  ; Ileb.  xi.  5.  But  the  new  theory  represents  men 
of  the  early  generations,  and  for  many  following  gener- 
ations, as  too  ignorant  and  brutish  to  he  public  teachers, 
and  too  low  and  grovelling  for  walking  with  God,  or 
being  fit  for  heaven  by  translation  ; in  fact,  savages  of 
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the  lowest  type,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  cannibals  feed- 
ing on  human  flesh. 

10.  The  Bible  represents  the  first  man  as  having 
sinned,  and  thereby  as  having  fallen  from  his  original 
dignity  and  blessedness  ; and  if  he  sinned,  he  must 
have  been  subject  to  law  and  moral  government;  but 
if  the  first  man  was  little  better  than  an  ape,  how  could 
he  understand  the  principles  of  moral  government  ? 
and  how  could  he  fall  from  dignity  and  blessedness,  if 
he  was  only  the  son  of  an  ape  ? Could  he  fall  lower, 
mentally  and  sensually,  than  the  condition  of  his  beastly 

sire  ? 

11.  The  first' promise  of  a Saviour  was  made  to 
Adam,  ‘the  first  man,’  according  to  the  Bible,  and  the 
promise  was  fulfilled  by  Christ  ‘ in  due  time,  being 
only  a few  thousand  years  after  it  was  made  ; but  if 
numerous  generations  lived  and  died  before  Adam 
existed,  they  must  have  lived  and  died  without  the 
promise  of  a Saviour.  Or,  if  the  existence  of  Adam  be 
pushed  back  to  the  vast  ages  required  by  the  new 
theory,  then  the  promise  must  have  remained  unful- 
filled for  50,000  or  100,000  years,  or  more  ; mankind 
during  all  those  ages  being  left  in  total  daikness  ! Is 
this  according  to  the  Gospel,  which  tells  us  that  as  soon 
as  sin  had  brought  guilt  and  misery  into  the  world, 
grace  entered  and  proclaimed  the  economy  of  mercy 
and  salvation  ; and  which  assures  us  that  ‘ in  due  time 

Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  ’ ? 

12.  The  Bible  traces  the  genealogy  of  Christ  for- 
ward, from  Adam  to  Christ ; and  backward  from  Christ 
to  Adam,  and  there  it  stops.  (See  Matt,  i.,  and  Luke  iii.) 
But  the  new  theory  would  push  back  the  genealogy  of 
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Christ  to  generations  immeasurably  beyond  Adam,  to 
the  generations  of  the  ape ; and  thus,  while  it  denies 
the  truth  of  revelation,  it  blasphemes  the  holy  nature 
of  our  Lord,  by  tracing  it  to  a beastly  origin ! 

13.  The  Bible  represents  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
Adam  and  his  descendants,  and  of  them  only ; but  if 
the  human  family  descend  from  an  earlier  race,  which 
preceded  Adam  by  hundreds  of  generations,  then 
Christ  did  not  die  for  those  generations,  for  they  were 
not  the  descendants  of  Adam  ; and  thus  the  new  theory 
excludes  from  redemption  all  those  millions  of  men, 
who  are  said  to  have  lived  and  died  during  the  vast 
pre-historic  ages  of  mankind.  Is  this  according 
to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed  God,  which 
assures  us  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the  nature  of 
man,  and  died  for  all  the  human  race  P It  is  a human 
device,  a foolish  speculation,  and  in  all  the  thirteen 
particulars  we  have  adduced,  it  is  as  opposed  to  the 
Gospel  as  darkness  is  to  light,  and  as  falsehood  is  to 
truth. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  Septuagint  adds 
about  1400  years  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  We  have  not  yet  seen  sufficient  reason  to  prefer 
the  Septuagint  chronology ; but  if  we  adopt  that  chro- 
nology, what  appreciable  difference  can  it  make  in  this 
argument  ? Our  theorists  demand  ages  of  enormous 
duration,  such  as  defj*  all  attempts  at  reconciliation. 
A few  yards  cannot  be  substituted  for  as  many  miles ; 
and  a few  hundred  years  cannot  be  stretched  to  as 
many  thousands.  Indeed,  Figuier  boldly  affirms  that 
the  calculations  of  Man’s  xlntiquity,  though  uncertain, 
yet  nevertheless  ‘ deal  a fatal  blow  to  the  recognized 
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chronology.’ 1 Moreover,  the  theory  is  professedly 
‘ pre-historic,’  and  if  £ pre-historic,’  it  carries  us  at  one 
bound  beyond  all  recorded  time  ; and  the  term  itself 
defies  all  attempts  to  shape  the  theory  into  conformity 
with  any  genuine  historical  record,  human  or  divine. 
The  Bible  is  professedly  historic,  and  its  history  begins 
with  the  beginning  of  time ; any  theory,  therefoi  e, 
which  claims  to  be  ‘ pre-historic,’  puts  itself  in  direct 

opposition  to  the  Boole  of  God. 

The  fact  that  the  theory  of  Man’s  Antiquity  is  thus 
opposed  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and 
equally  so  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  involves 
this  issue — either  the  theory  is  false,  or  the  Bible  is 
false.  But  to  prove  the  Bible  false,  not  only  must  the 
theory  of  Man’s  Antiquity  be  irrefragably . demon- 
strated; but  the  whole  mass  of  evidence,  historical, 
prophetical,  miraculous,  and  experimental,  by  which 
Christianity  is  established,  must  be  overthrown : and 
this  is  impossible.  Such  an  issue,  involving  as  it  does 
the  faith  and  happiness  of  millions  of  mankind,  ought 
to  have  made  our  Theorists  pause  ere  they  threw  theii 
speculations  before  the  public  eye.  So  fai,  howevei, 
from  exercising  this  scientific  caution,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  publishes  in  1853  a voluminous  work,  in  which 
he  argues  against  the  theory  of  Man’s  Antiquity,  and 
in  two  years  after,  rushes  into  public  as  the  advocate 
of  opposite  opinions  ! Sober-minded  men  will  hardly 
gulp  opinions  opposite,  at  a rate  so  rapid  as  this, 
especially  when  they  rest  on  conjectures  without  proof. 

It  is  irrelevant  for  philosophers  to  insist  upon  the 
axiom  that  scientific  questions  must  be  determined  by 
1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  293. 
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scientific  evidence  alone.  The  principle  does  not  apply 
to  this  case.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  man  is  not  a 
science,  but  a theory,  and  it  must  be  determined  by  all 
the  evidence  that  is  available  ; and  if  Holy  Scripture 
speaks  on  this  question  its  voice  must  he  heard,  and  its 
evidence  must  be  weighed  with  all  the  care  and  candour, 
with  all  the  industry  and  patience,  corresponding  with 
its  gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  its  importance.  The 
question  before  us  is  one  which  penetrates  and  per- 
meates the  Sacred  Scriptures  ; it  is  blended,  not  only 
with  the  chronology,  but  with  the  history,  the  facts, 
the  biography,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  the  wondrous  economy  of  human  redemption.  It 
is  bound  up  with  the  faith,  the  morals,  the  hopes,  and 
the  eternal  destiny  of  mankind.  On  what  law  of  logic 
or  philosophy,  then,  must  its  testimony  be  ignored  ? 
If  Geology  must  be  heard,  on  what  principle  must  the 
Scriptures  be  disregarded  ? Have  they  no  credentials? 
Is  the  accumulated  evidence  of  ages  to  be  frowned  out 
of  court,  by  the  bold  assertors  of  a theory  which  Avas 
born  but  yesterday?  Is  the  science  of  Geology  so 
Avell  established,  and  so  infallibly  interpreted,  as  to 
claim  so  large  a demand  upon  our  faith  ? And  are  its 
interpreters  themseHes  so  harmonious  and  unanimous 
in  their  opinions,  as  to  entitle  them  to  set  aside  Avith 
levity  the  venerable  testimony  of  the  Bible  ? What 
science  is  so  imperfectly  understood  as  geology  ? 
What  opinions  are  so  unsettled,  so  diversified,  and  so 
conflicting,  as  the  opinions  of  geologists  ? I have 
before  me  a long  list  of  sentiments,  held  b}r  geologists 
at  one  time,  and  denied  by  them  at  another.  And 
Sir  C.  Lyell  himself  is  chargeable  Avith  this  inconsist- 
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ency  in  many  instances.  So  dim  and  uncertain  is 
the  evidence  of  geology.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
evidence  so  thorough,  so  manifold,  and  so  conclusive  to 
a candid  mind,  as  the  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Book  of  God  ? The  Bible  has  its  difficulties  for  the 
exercise  of  our  reason,  hut  its  evidence  is  ever  growing 
to  nourish  and  establish  our  faith.  We  revere  science 
in  its  own  domain,  but  we  must,  in  our  respect  for  it  as 
well  as  for  religion,  distinguish  fictions  from  facts,  and 
theories  from  demonstrations  ; and  while  proving  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  the  new  theory,  and  the  evidence  adduced  m 

its  support. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ARGUMENT  STATED. 

The  advocates  of  Man’s  Antiquity,  in  stating  their 
case,  say — If  man  existed  at  any  remote  jieriod,  lie 
must  have  left  traces  of  his  presence,  and  some  indica- 
tions of  his  state  and  condition.  These  indications 
will  be  found  in  the  localities  he  inhabited,  and  in  or 
under  the  soil  which  he  trod  beneath  his  feet.  The 
remains  of  man  will  consist  not  merely  of  the  more 
durable  bones  ol  his  own  body,  but  more  frequently  of 
the  implements  he  had  used.  For  when  only  a savage 
he  would  use  some  implements,  however  rough  and  rude, 
though  made  only  of  flints  or  stones,  which  he  was 
wont  to  use  for  cleaving  wood,  or  as  weapons  for  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  attacks  of  animals,  or  in  slay- 
ing them  for  his  food.  As  he  advanced  in  civilization, 
his  implements  would  be  improved,  his  weapons  be 
made  in  better  shape,  and  rendered  more  useful  and 
diversified,  and  a taste  for  the  ornamental  would  gra- 
dually arise*-  At  a subsequent  period,  metals  would  be 
discovered : first  copper  or  bronze,  and  finally  iron  ; 
then  man  s implements  and  weapons  would  be  rendered 
still  better  adapted  to  his  wants,  and  his  civilization 
become  more  highly  advanced. 
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■ Now,  implements  of  all  these  materials  are  actually 
found  in  caves  and  in  tombs,  in  the  ruins  of  old  habita- 
tions, in  the  soil  of  the  earth,  in  mounds,  in  the  mud 
and  gravel  of  lakes  and  rivers ; and  the  diversified 
character  of  these  implements  is  said  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  man  in  the  different  periods  of  his  existence. 
Those  periods  are  said  to  reach  backward  into  so  many 
thousands  of  years  that  the  human  mind  is  dismayed 

in  its  attempt  to  compute  them. 

In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  immense  duration 
of  man’s  supposed  existence  is  divided  into  four  periods 
and  each  period  is  distinguished  by  a name  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  implements  he  used 
at  each  particular  epoch.  Thus  : 

The  First,  or  earliest  period,  is  called  the 
Rough-stone  Age. 

The  Second,  or  next  period,  is  called  the 
Polished- stone  Age. 

The  Third  period  is  called  the  Bronze  Age:  and 

The  Fourth,  or  latest  period,  is  called  the 
Iron  Age. 

Such  is  a statement  of  the  case  as  asserted  by  the 
advocates  'of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  And  it  must  he 
remembered  that  this  theory  is  applied  to  man  uni- 
versally. Though  the  researches  on  which  the  theory 
is  based  are  limited  to  a very  small  portion  of  territory, 
yet,  wonderful  to  say,  those  very  limited  researches  are 
assumed  to  represent  the  condition  of  man  universally  . 
L.  Figuier  says,  ‘We  scarcely  seem  to  have  raised 
more  than  one  corner  of  the  veil  which  covers  the 
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relics  of  an  extinct  world.’1  Yet,  from  this  peep  under 
‘ one  corner  of  the  veil,’  our  theorists  presume  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  man  in  all  countries,  in  all 
climes,  and  in  all  ages ! This  is  but  a prelude  to  the 
remarkable  logic  which  follows,  and  which  permeates 
the  whole  theory. 

Now,  we  do  not  assert  that  this  theory  is  entirely 
devoid  of  truth.  The  extreme  antiquity  claimed  for 
man  is  indeed  utterly  false,  but  the  successive  stages  of 
man’s  advancement  from  a savage  to  a civilized  condi- 
tion may  be  true  in  part— true  in  respect  of  some 
particular  localities,  and  under  certain  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. But  as  applied  to  the  condition  of  man 
everywhere  and  universally,  it  is  false. 

Considering  the  theory,  then,  as  applied  by  its  advo- 
cates to  universal  man,  we  shall  look  at  each  period  separ- 
ately, beginning  with  that  which  is  nearest  to  our  own 
times,  and  thence  proceed  consecutively  from  the  Iron 
Epoch  to  the  Bronze  Epoch  ; and  from  the  Bronze 
Epoch  to  the  Bolished-Stone  Epoch  ; and  from  that  to 
the  Rough-Stone  Epoch,  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
of  all.  I think  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
structure  of  the  theory  itself  is  arbitrary,  conjectural,  and 
false  ; inasmuch  as  many  nations  we  know,  never  passed 
through  the  four  gradations  of  progress  here  assumed. 
The  classification,  too,  of  the  theory  is  arbitrary,  conject- 
ural, and  erroneous ; for  different  theorists  adopt  a dif- 
ferent classification,  and  no  classification  we  have  seen 
is  consistent  with  itself,  or  with  facts. 


1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  5. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  IKON  PERIOD. 

The  facts  adduced  respecting  this  period  are  peculi- 
arly interesting  ; they  afford  impressive  evidence  of 
man’s  mode  of  life  in  former  times  in  those  countries 
where  the  remains  have  been  discovered.  . We  can 
trace  the  spots  where  iron  was  smelted  in  primi- 
tive furnaces,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  see  and  handle  numerous  specimens 
of  the  implements  and  weapons  used  by  ancient 
peoples.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
masses  of  scoriae  have  been  found,  the  refuse  of 
ancient  furnaces,  which  refuse  still  contained  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  in  such  vast  quantities 
as  to  have  been  worked  afresh  by  20  furnaces  for  300 
years.  In  the  district  of  Bernese  Jura,  400  ancient 
furnaces  for  smelting  iron  were  found,  and  all  around 
the  furnaces  were  discovered  iron,  and  hatchets  of 
various  shapes,  pieces  of  stag’s  horn  supposed  to  have 
been  handles  for  tools,  with  fragments  of  patterns. 
One  hatchet  of  steel  was  so  hard  that  a file  could  not 
touch  it.  At  Bcllelay  a store  of  charcoal  eight  feet 
thick,  and  ready  for  use,  was  discovered  beneath  a bed 
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of  peat  20  feet  in  thickness.  At  Hallstadt,  in  Austria, 
1000  tombs  have  been  found,  containing  swords  with 
blades  of  iron,  having  bronze  bandies,  richly  orna- 
mented ; and  among  them  helmets,  ivory  hair-pins, 
fibulae  (clasps)  tastefully  and  elegantly  worked,  brace- 
lets by  the  hundred,  and  some  trinkets  of  gold.  In 
the  tombs  of  La  Somma  in  Lombardy  were  found 
ornaments  of  iron  and  bronze.  In  the  tombs  of  St 
Jean  de  Belleville  of  Savoy  iron  rings,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  other  trinkets  were  discovered.  Even  in  the 
mud  of  the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel,  Switzerland, 
various  weapons  were  found,  such  as  iron  swords,  some 
actually  Damascened,  with  sheaths  elaborately  orna- 
mented, spears  and  lances  highly  wrought,  many  Homan 
tiles,  and  sundry  implements  of  industry — such  as  iron 
hatchets,  scythes,  sickles,  boat-hooks,  brooches,  spring 
scissors,  spring  pincers,  and  even  razors.  We  are  told 
also  of  a battle-field  near  Berne,  where  100  swords 
and  spear-heads  have  been  picked  up ; fragments  of 
coats  of  mail  and  of  chariot- wheels,  horses’  bits,  horse- 
shoes, and  bronze  and  silver  coins  of  various  aa-es,  have 
been  found.  We  might  add  to  the  number  of  such 
discoveries,  but  here  is  a fair  sample. 

Kow  what  is  the  period  which  our  theorists  claim 
for  the  age  of  iron  ? Opinions  widely  differ  on  this. 
Sir  J ohn  Lubbock  dates  back  the  use  of  iron  to  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war,  about  1200  years  before 
Christ.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  L.  Figuicr  quote 
the  opinions  of  others  who  carry  back  the  commence- 
ment of  the  use  of  iron  to  about  2000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  1 This  wide  difference  between  the 

Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  10,  2S,  321;  Figuier,  292,  &c. 
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several  advocates  of  the  theory  shows  that  their  esti- 
mates are  conjectural,  uncertain,  and  unworthy  of 
trust. 

This  period  for  the  Iron  Age  is  erroneous  in  two 
respects.  It  is  both  too  long  and  too  shoit.  Two 
long,  if  applied  merely  to  the  localities  where  the  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  ; and  too  short,  as  applied  to 
the  history  of  man  universally.  Our  theorists  have 
deceived  themselves,  by  looking  under  only  ‘ one  corner 
of  the  veil.’ 

In  attempting  to  prove  the  duration  of  the  lion 
Period,  our  theorists  refer  us  to  the  primitive  furnaces 
they  have  discovered;  but  the  furnaces  can  he  no  oldei 
than  the  smelted  iron  they  produced.  They  refer  us 
to  a heap  of  charcoal  20  feet  below  a mass  of  peat  , 
hut  the  peat  can  be  no  older  than  the  charcoal  vhich 
it  covers,  and  the  charcoal  can  be  no  older  than 
the  furnaces  for  which  it  was  used  as  fuel.  Both  the 
charcoal  and  the  furnaces  must  be  coeval  with  the  iron, 
and  the  age  of  the  iron  must  be  judged  by  the  sort  of 
implements  and  weapons  into  which  it  was  made.  TV  ell 
then,  we  ask,  has  the  manufactured  iron  any  date  im- 
pressed upon  it,  to  denote  the  antiquity  claimed  ? None 
at  all.  Is  the  workmanship  so  rude  as  to  indicate  that 
high  antiquity?  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself- 
The  weapons  are  elaborately  wrought  and  ornamented, 
and  resemble  those  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
lived  just  before  the  birth  of  Christ ! No  very  great 
antiquity  this  ! Some  of  the  weapons  are  Damascened ; 
some  are  of  steel,  and  so  hard  that  a modern  tile  can- 
not touch  them.  Have  we  here  proofs  ol  high  anti- 
quity? Look  at  the  implements  of  industry.  They 
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indicate  agriculture,  grinding  corn,  making  bread,  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  weaving,  chasing,  or  engrav- 
ing, &c.  Are  these  evidences  of  a remote  antiquity  ? 
But  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  pottery  discovered  is 
coarse  and  rude.  No  doubt ; but  other  pottery  is  fine, 
consisting  of  fine  clay,  worked  on  the  potter’s  wheel, 
and  ornamented.  Look  at  the  trinkets  of  bronze,  of  gold 
and  silver,  mingled  with  others  of  iron,  and  artistically 
wrought ! Are  these  the  evidences  of  an  extreme  an- 
tiquity P 

But  have  we  no  objects  with  inscriptions  or  im- 
pressions which  may  afford  some  guide  as  to  the  age 
of  the  period  ? Yes.  We  have  horse-shoes  found  at 
the  supposed  battle-field  at  Tiefenau  near  Berne,  but 
some  of  them  belonged  to  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  date 
no  farther  back  than  Caesar’s  wars  in  Helvetia,  a short 
time  before  Christ.  Some  objects  have  been  found  in 
Scandinavia  and  Lngland,  having  on  them  letters  of  the 
Bunic  character  ; but  these  date  no  farther  back  than 
from  two  to  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Some 
Gallic  coins  have  been  found  among  the  debris  of  the 
Lake-dwellings,  but  Gallic  coins  can  date  no  farther 
back  than  bOO  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Thirty 
coins  ol  bronze  were  found  among  the  remains  of 
the  supposed  battle-field  near  Berne,  and  some  of  these 
were  struck  at  Marseilles ; but  if  these  were  the  very 
oldest  struck  at  Marseilles  they  could  not  carry  us 
farther  back  than  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  for 
the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles  was  not  founded  before 
that  period.1  If  even  this  period  be  admitted,  it  is  the 

1 Lubbock  s P re- historic  Times,  p.  592  ; and  Figuier’s  Primitive 
Man,  p.  310. 
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highest  for  which  any  shadow  of  proof  can  he  fur- 
nished. 

But  while  the  period  assumed  is  too  long  for  the 
Iron  Age  in  the  localities  named,  it  is  far  too  short 
for  others  within  the  records  of  man.  It  is  indeed  an 
abuse  of  our  reason  to  determine  the  universal  condi- 
tion and  usages  of  man  from  the  few  remains  which 
our  theorists  have  discovered  under  ‘ one  corner  of  the 
veil.’  The  idea  that  so  common  a metal  as  iron,  which 
has  fallen  to  the  earth  in  every  age  in  the  form  of 
meteorolites,  and  which  abounds  in  the  hills  of  almost 
every  country  under  heaven,  should  remain  unknown 
to  man  for  thousands  of  years,  is  absurd.  The  idea,  too, 
that  he  should  know  how  to  make  an  artificial  metal 
such  as  bronze,  which  requires  a correct  knowledge  of 
the  various  properties  of  copper  and  of  tin,  and  with 
all  this  knowledge  should  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
natural  metal  iron,  and  for  thousands  of  years  should 
remain  thus  ignorant  in  all  countries  amid  all  the 
stimulations  given  to  his  intellect,  is  preposterous  ; and 
we  should  never  he  called  upon  to  believe  it  except  for 
the  sake  of  upholding  a theory  as  baseless  as  the  sup- 
position itself.  We  reject  it  for  its  absurdity,  and  we 
appeal  to  an  authority  which,  as  an  historical  document, 
may  be  admitted  even  in  this  controversy  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  of  its  testimony.  We  refer,  then, 
to  Gen.  iv.  22,  where  Moses  tells  us  that  ‘ Tubal-cain, 
the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  was  the  instiuctor  (dJcfo 
whetter  or  sharpener)  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron.’  This  passage,  observe,  does  not  say  that  Tubal-cain 
was  the  discoverer  or  originator  of  these  metals..  The 
word  used  to  distinguish  him  in  his  profession  is  a ei } 
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different  from  that  applied  to  the  men  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  originators  and  discoverers  in  their  day. 
These  men  are  called  ‘ Fathers  ’ of  their  respective  arts, 
hut  Tubal-cain  is  called  a ‘ Whetter,’  or  ‘ Sharpener.’ 
Mark  the  distinction  in  the  words  of  the  text : ‘ And 
Adah  bare  J abal : he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents,’  &c.  ‘ And  his  brother’s  name  was  Jubal : he 

was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ,’  Gen.  iv.  20,  21.  To  be  the  ‘Father’  of  an 
art  or  a profession  is  to  be  its  originator,  but  to  be  the 
‘ 'Whetter  ’ or  ‘ Sharpener  ’ seems  to  denote  one  who 
improves  and  advances  an  art  already  existing.  If 
Tubal-cain  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  use  of  metals, 
why  was  he  not,  like  Jabal  and  Jubal,  called  the 
1 F ather  ’ of  his  profession  P There  must  have  been  a 
reason  for  applying  to  him  a different  designation,  and 
the  reason  must  be  that  the  term  used  was  the  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  his  profession ; and  if  so,  he 
was  not  the  originator,  but  the  improver,  of  the  use  of 
metals.  The  probability  is  that,  as  man  had  then 
existed  for  several  hundred  years,  metals  had  been 
long  ago  discovered  and  used  ; but  Tubal-cain,  who  was 
a prominent  member  of  a highly  ingenious  family, 
devised  a great  improvement  in  the  metallic  and 
mechanic  arts,  hardening  and  sharpening  the  metallic 
instruments  used  by  mankind,  and  by  instructing 
others  in  the  same  noble  art,  he  introduced  a new  and 
improved  era  in  the  profession.  Hence  the  distinction  he 
deserved  and  won.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  all 
the  ancient  versions— the  Samaritan,  the  Greek,  the  Sy- 
riac, and  the  Latin,  not  one  uses  a word  denoting  Tubal- 
cain  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  metallic  art.  . 
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Now  Tubal- cain  was  only  the  seventh  descendant  in 
the  line  of  Cain,  and  if  the  descendants  of  Cain  were 
propagated  in  a ratio  corresponding  with  those  of  Seth, 
Tubal- cain  would  be  a contemporary  with  the  Prophet 
Enoch,  and  was  born  early  in  the  seventh  century 
after  the  creation  of  man  ; and  therefore  was  a con- 
temporary with  Adam.  And  thus  we  have  the  metals 
of  both  brass  and  iron  flourishing  in  an  advanced  state 
during  the  life-tnne  of  the  first  man. 

Summary.  The  sum  of  the  whole  case  respecting 
the  Iron  Period  is  this  : Antiquarians  and  geologists 
have  exhumed  a large  quantity  of  very  interesting 
relics  of  by- gone  ages.  Our  Theorists,  as  we  have 
seen,  ascribe  to  their  oldest  relics  of  the  Ti  on  Age,  a 
period  reaching  back  to  2000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  ; but  at  least  1000  years  of  this  period  rests  on 
conjecture,  not  on  proof.  But  while  the  peiiod  as- 
signed to  the  Iron  Age  is  too  long  for  the  localities 
they  have  explored,  it  is  too  short  when  applied  to 
universal  man  ; inasmuch  as  it  is  incongruous  to  reason 
and  experience,  and  the  Scriptures  show  us  that  iion 
was  used  in  the  time  of  Adam,  the  first  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BRONZE  PERIOD. 

Following  the  order  already  prescribed,  we  pass 
on  to  the  age  which  is  said  to  have  preceded  the  use  of 
iron,  namely,  The  Bronze  Period ; so  called,  to  indicate 
the  era  during  which  bronze,  as  is  supposed,  was 
the  metal  used  by  mankind  before  the  discovery  of 
iron.  Our  Theorists  date  this  era  to  have  commenced 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  here 
meant  not  only  that  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  explored  had  come  to 
know  the  art  of  using  bronze,  but  that  the  people  at 
that  early  period  had  already  passed  through  two  pre- 
ceding ages  of  Stone,  each  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  is  meant  also  that  after  having  dis- 
covered the  use  of  bronze,  they  remained  two  or  three 
thousand  years  longer,  before  they  discovered  the  use 
of  iron.  And  further  it  is  meant  that  the  same  pro- 
cess was  passed  through  by  man  in  all  countries  where 
he  existed. 

^Ve  are  free  to  affirm  that  this  is  erroneous,  both  as 
to  the  places  explored,  and  as  to  the  existence  and  con- 
dition of  man  in  general.  The  sources  from  which 
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materials  liave  been  collected  for  this  age  are  numeious 
and  diversified,  and  include  many  we  have  already  ad- 
duced for  the  Iron  Age  ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  same  places  often  yield  abundance  of  matei  ials 
which  belong  to  two  or  three  different  ages,  and  some- 
times even  to  all  the  four  ages. 

Tumuli,  barrows,  or  sepulchral  mounds,  formed 
often  of  rude  stones,  and  covered  with  earth,  yield 
many  articles  which  are  assigned  to  this  period.  W e 
have  already  mentioned  the  1000  tombs  of  Hallstadt 
in  Austria,  which  yield  bronze  as  well  as  iron  utensils 
and  weapons.  The  Scandinavian  states  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  are  rich  in  bronze  as  well  as 
iron  instruments.  There  are  thousands  ot  tumuli  in 
Denmark,  and  many  of  them  contain  a large  number 
of  funeral  urns,  and  various  sorts  of  implements  and 
weapons.  In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  and  the 
North  of  Africa,  there  are  tombs  containing  remains 
which  are  assigned  to  the  Bronze  Period. 

The  Lake  settlements  of  Switzerland  abound  with 
remains  of  the  several  periods.  We  have  before  re- 
ferred to  these  renlarkable  dwellings ; and  here  we 
may  give  a brief  statement  of  their  discovery  and  their 
character.  The  winter  1853-4  was  so  extremely  dry 
that  the  Lakes  of  Switzerland  fell  far  below  their  ordi- 
nary level,  leaving  dry  a considerable  tract  around 
them ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Meilan,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  Zurich,  thinking  it  a good  opportunity  of 
permanently  gaining  a portion  of  the  land  thus  left 
bare,  set  to  work  to  construct  an  embankment.  In 
carrying  out  the  work  they  found  in  the  mud  a number 
of  piles,  some  thrown  down,  and  others  still  upiight, 
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with  fragments  of  bone,  stone,  and  metallic  in- 
struments. This  led  to  further  excavations,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations 
of  a peculiar  structure  were  discovered.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  a population  had  once  lived  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  their  wooden  dwellings  had  been  con- 
structed on  piles  driven  deep  below  the  mud ; and 
raised  thus  a few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
they  had  been  inhabited,  and  rendered  accessible  from 
the  land  by  a wooden  causeway  supported  also  on  piles. 
This  discovery  led  to  further  researches,  and  resulted 
in  ascertaining  that  many  other  settlements,  or  villages, 
of  the  same  kind  had  once  been  constructed  on  the 
various  Lakes  of  Switzerland.  On  the  Lake  of  Heu- 
chatel  there  had  been  46  such  settlements,  on  Lake 
Constance  32  settlements,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  24 
settlements,  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  20  settlements,  on 
Lake  Morat  8 settlements ; and  many  others  in  various 
places,  making  altogether,  according  to  L.  Figuier,  200 
settlements  or  villages  ; and  some  of  them  so  large  as 
to  extend  over  many  acres  of  surface.1  One  settle- 
ment, that  of  Morges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  said 
to  have  covered  an  area  of  71,000  yards,  and  there 
may  have  been  others  of  equal  extent'.2 

Besides  the  settlements  on  the  Lakes  of  Switzerland, 

1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  pp.  215—217. 

2 W,lile  tllc  author  is  writing  this  (Nov.  IS 71),  the  Swiss  Times 
reports  the  1 discovery  of  another  lacustrine  station  near  the  Riehen- 
see.  It  is  200  ft  long  and  20  ft  broad  ; partly  in  the  water,  and 
partly  upon  the  land  abounding  in  reeds,  which  was  laid  bare  last 
>eai  by  the  fall  in  the  level  ot  the  lake.  Among  the  articles  that 
have  been  collected  are  bones,  teeth,  walnut  and  beech  trees,  either 
entire  or  broken,  polished  stones,  silex,  sherds  of  pottery,  &c.’ 
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many  other  such  dwellings  have  been  discovered  in 
Italy,  Venetia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Den- 
mark, and  England,  which  yield  remains  of  man’s  ex- 
istence and  condition  in  former  times. 

Similar  habitations  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland, 
on  lakes  situated  in  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Roscom- 
mon, Cavan,  Down,  Monaghan,  Limerick,  Meath, 
Thing’s  County,  and  Tyrone.  On  these  lakes,  however, 
the  dwellings  are  built  on  artificial  islands,  and  they  are 
called  Crannoges. 

Ancient  habitations  resembling  these  have  been 
found  on  land,  near  the  margin  of  lakes,  and^many 
in  the  midst  of  old  marshes  and  peat  hogs.  Lear  to 
these  have  been  found  mounds  or  heaps  of  refuse,  which 
on  being  opened  have  yielded  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  various  implements,  intermingled  with  bones  and 

flints,  &C.1  . 

From  these  various  sources,  as  well  as  from  certain 

caves  and  grottoes,  have  been  discovered  the  miscel- 
laneous remains  which  are  assigned  to  the  Bronze 

Period.  < 

These  remains  represent  the  industrial,  the  miiitai}, 

and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  of  that  period,  m 
the  particular  localities  in  which  they  are  found.  They 
are  deposited  in  public  and  private  museums.  In  the 
collection  of  Colonel  Schwab  there  are  no  less  than 
4346  specimens. 

The  weapons  of  war  are  numerous.  \\e  have 
already  noticed,  under  the  ‘ Iron  Period,’  the  numerous 
swords  found  in  the* tombs  of  Hallstadt,  which,  though 
having  iron  blades,  are  furnished  with  bronze  handles. 

1 Tiffuier’s  Primitive  Man,  pp.  217  222. 
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More  than  600  swords  have  been  recovered  from  the 
tumuli  or  tombs  of  Denmark,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Copenhagen.  Spear-heads,  arrow-heads, 
daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  bronze,  many  of  them 
very  elaborately  formed  and  highly  finished,  have  been 
collected  from  the  tombs.  Among  the  debris  of  the 
Lake-dwellings  weapons  of  war  are  not  so  abundant  as 
in  the  tombs  of  Scandinavia,  but  some  have  been  found, 
such  as  arrow-heads,  and  a few  bows,  spear-heads,  poni- 
ards, swords  straight  and  short,  some  double-edged,  and 
daggers,  some  with  hilts  enriched  with  silver,  and 
many  of  very  elegant  formation. 

Implements  of  industry  of  various  kinds  have  been 
plentifully  discovered, — such  as  reaping-hooks,  or 
sickles  fitted  in  wooden  handles ; fish-hooks,  double 
and  single;  harpoons  with  inverted  teeth,  hatchets, 
and  hatchet  knives,  with  perforations  and  sockets  for 
handles  ; carpenters’  chisels,  saws,  and  hammers,  some 
of  them  of  hexagonal  shape,  and  moulds  for  casting 
the  implements  ; fragments  of  basket  work,  combs  for 
carding  flax,  spindle-whorls,  and  remains  of  weavers’ 
looms. 

Articles  of  domestic  economy  abound, — such  as 
bronze  urns,  elegant  in  shape  and  beautifully  decor- 
ated; knives  of  all  shapes,  and  even  razors,  showing 
some  care  for  personal  appearance ; bodkins,  piercers, 
needles  with  eyes  at  both  ends;  pottery,  some  with 
handles,  some  for  beverages,  and  some  for  containing 
food  ; dishes  and  porringers  variously  decorated  ; many 
mill-stones  for  grinding  corn,  and  charred  grains  of 
corn,  with  remains  of  other  eatables,  such  as  apples, 
cherries,  plums,,  nuts,  &c.,  preserved  in  earthen 
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vessels ; even  textile  fabrics,  such  as  ropes.  _ cords, 
thread,  twine,  and  cloth  made  of  flax,  have  been  re- 
covered from  the  Swiss  Lakes,  and  are  to  be  seen  m 
the  Museum  of  St  Germain.  It  is  evident,  too,  that 
the  people  of  this  period  cultivated  a taste  for  personal 
ornament,  for  there  have  been  found  rings  and  ear- 
rings in  great  numbers,  showing  developed  taste ; hair- 
pins very  numerous  and  of  great  variety  in  shape  and 
dimensions,— some  with  a rounded  head  others  flat, 
others  cylindrical,  others  with  a twisted  head  an 
some  so  elegant  and  elaborately  finished,  as  to  attrac 
the  admiration  of  ladies  of  the  present  day.  _ Bracelets 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  of  various  shape 
and  artistic  workmanship,  often  set  off  with  carved 
designs.  Some  are  formed  of  twisted  wires,  ingeniously 
combined,  also  pendants  to  bracelets,  and  some  trinkets 

f*  ^ old. 

We  must  not  close  our  catalogue  of  tins  period 
without  stating  the  fact,  that  as  well  as  the  articles  of 
bronze  there  were  found  in  the  same  localities,  and 
sometimes  mingled  with  the  same  debris, . articles  of 
iron,  and  in  very  many  cases,  if  not  m all,  implemen  s 
of  stone  and  hone,  as  well  as  metals,  so  that  the  classi- 
fication of  all  these  under  what  is  called  the  Bronze 
Period  is  an  arbitrary  arrangement  founded  on  con- 
iecture.  It  must  further  he  borne  in  mind,  that  often,  • 
when  different  articles  are  classed  under  different 
periods,  there  is  a high  degree  of  probability  that  m 
reality  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  age  lor 
instance,  here  is  a tumulus,  a crannoge,  or  a Lake- 
dwelling,  containing  stone  implements  only,  and  my 
are  classified  under  the  Stone  Age  by  our  Theorists,  while 
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t]iey  may  and  probably  do  belong  to  tbe  Bronze  Period, 
and  represent  only  a difference  in  the  condition  of  tbe 
people  to  whom  the  implements  respectively  belonged, 
and  not  a different  period  or  age.  For,  while  a rich 
or  well-to-do  family  would  use  bronze  or  iron  imple- 
ments, a poor  family,  living  at  tbe  same  time  and  in 
the  same  locality,  not  being  able  to  procure  bronze  im- 
plements, would  be  necessitated  to  use  those  of  flint  or 
stone,  or  bone.  And  this  remark  applies  to  whole 
communities  or  tribes,  as  well  as  to  individuals  and 
families.  Hence  L.  Figuier  himself  says,  ‘Bronze 
being  precious,  it  is  probable  that  in  those  ancient 
communities,  bronze  weapons  and  implements  were 
reserved  for  rich  and  powerful  personages,  and  that 
stone  weapons  remained  the  attribute  of  tbe  common 
people.’1  Therefore,  implements  of  stone  and  imple- 
ments of  metal,  even  when  found  separately,  are  very 
often  no  proof  of  their  belonging  to  different  periods. 

AVe  have  now  before  us  a fair  view  of  the  materials 
classified  under  what  is  termed  the  Bronze  Period 
which  is  supposed  by  our  Theorists  to  have  commenced 
about  6000  or  7000  years  ago.  I think  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that  this  period  is  a gross  exaggeration, 
in  reference  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  men.  It 
is,  however,  in  reference  to  this  evidence  only  we  speak, 
and  not  as  to  other  evidence,  especially  that  afforded 
by  the  Bible. 

If  we  look  at  the  peculiar  habitations  to  which  this 
extravagant  antiquity  has  been  assigned,  we  ask,  what 
is  there  here  to  prove  it  ? Is  there  any  inscription  or 
any  monument  to  denote  the  period  P Hot  any.  Does 

' L-  Tiguier’s  Primitive  Man , p.  212. 
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the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Lake  habitations  give 
them  a claim  to  that  high  antiquity  ? Certainly  not ; 
for  such  habitations  belong  to  various  ages,  and  the 
oldest  that  are  known  are  not  so  old  as  the  magnificent 
stone  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians. 
There  were  such  wooden  dwellings  on  Lake  Prasias  m 
Thrace,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  such  there  are 
on  the  same  lake  at  the  present  day  ; such  there  are  m 
America,1  Hew  Guinea,  and  in  Africa,  even  now.-  lhere 


i Exemplum  urbis  in  fluvio  super  lignis  et  tabulatis  structae  m 

America  habet  Teixeira.  Beiske.  , , i 

^ Victor  Member,  in  the  remarkable  work  winch  he  has  lately 

published,  gives  a curious  and  interesting  account  of  aquatic 


4W  On  New  Guinea  the  Papuans  also  build  on  piles,  but  these  are 
sunk  in  the  sea  at  a certain  distance  from  the  shore,  and  paia  e 
with  it.  They  support  at  a height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
water  a flooring  formed  of  round  pieces  of  wood,  which  m its  turn 
supports  circular  or  square  cabins  formed  of  blocks  placed  neai  eac 
other,  interlaced  with  rushes,  aud  covered  by  a conical  or  two-fronte 
roof.  One  or  two  narrow  bridges  lead  to  the  shore.  Excep  in 
difference  between  a lacustrine  and  a maritime,  site,  the  habitations 
of  the  Pseonians  on  Lake  Prasias  are  exactly  similar. 

‘ The  settlement  of  those  Africans  whose  aquatic  city,  built 
ereek  of  the  river  Tsadda,  caused  so  much  astonishment  some  yea!  s 
ao.0  to  Dr  Baikie,  then  a member  of  the  expedition  m the  Pleiad  on 

the  Niger,  are  also  constructed  on. the  same  plan.  . 

On  the  approach  of  strangers  the  inhabitants  issued  from  the  r 

abodes,  the  water  being  up  to  their  knees ; one  chdd  was  up .to 
waist  We  saw  some  of  Ihese  huts,  says  the  Doctoi,  winch  the 
inhabitants — if  they  are  inhabited-could  only  enter,  or  leave,  b, 
diving  like  beavers.  We  could  not  have  imagined,  he  adds Reason- 
able creatures  forming  as  it.  were  from  taste  a colony  of  beavers 
having  the  manners  of  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles i which  infest 
the  neighbouring  marsbes.’-Victor  Mcumer,  La  Scene,  el  to 
Savants , 1864,  p.  86. 
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were  crannoges  in  Ireland  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  ; there  were  such  dwellings  only  a century  ago 
on  the  Lake  Limnat  near  Zurich,  not  far  from  the  very 
spot  where  these  dwellings  were  discovered  in  1854 ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  one  such  artificial  island  at  this 
moment  in  the  Lake  Varese  in  Lombardy,  and  it  is 
still  inhabited. 

Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
6000  years  ? When  Herodotus  reported  the  existence 
of  such  dwellings  of  the  Paeonians  on  the  Lake  Prasias, 
he  did  not  speak  of  them  as  the  most  ancient  build- 
ings of  men.  IIow  could  he,  when  he  had  seen  the 
massive  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  its  colossal  cities, 
with  the  various  evidences  of  ancient  civilization  ? He 
referred  to  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Paeonians  for 
their  peculiarity,  not  for  their  antiquity  ; to  the  facility 
they  afforded  for  obtaining  abundance  of  fish,  on  which 
the  people  fed  even  their  horses,  and  for  the  security 
they  afforded  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.1 
And  doubtless  reasons  of  special  convenience  or  neces- 
sity induced  the  people  of  Switzerland,  Ital}r,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries,  to  construct  the  peculiar  habita- 
tions we  have  described.  In  fact,  there  are  people  in 
Ireland  at  this  day  who,  from  extreme  poverty,  live  in 
}ret  humbler  places  cut  into  the  very  bogs ! With 
such  facts  before  us,  what  evidence  have  we  of  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  claimed  for  these  peculiar  habitations  P 
None  at  all. 

V e are  indebted  not  to  modern  explorations  but  to 

1 Kai  rovg  tv  ry  \ipvy  KaroiKTjptvovr  ii,aipeiiv  intipijQn  &de.  iKpla 
tTTl  vrcivpuv  Vlf/t] W iltvyu'cva  tv  [IEIT7J  StTTTJKt  TIJ  XipviJ,  tOoSoV  tK  r>/£ 
7)7U!puv  GTtivrjv  iXovTa  pu)  y«pvpy.  K.  t.  \.  Herodoti  Terpsichore,  16. 
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the  Bible  for  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  habitations. 
The  oldest  inhabited  city  known  is  Damascus,  for  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Glen.  xiv.  15,  and  this 
carries  us  back  near  4000  years  ago.  Damascus  is  a 
city  flourishing  and  populous  at  the  present  day.  e 
oldest  ruins  are  probably  those  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh.  We  refer  not  to  the  rums  of  the 
city  of  Sennacherib,  though  they  carry  us  hack  to  a 
period  of  more  than  3600  years,  hut  to  yet  older  rums 
which  Layard  discovered  more  than  five  feet  below  the 
foundations  of  the  city.  Here  were  remains  of  a palace 
which,  from  its  position,  must  have  been  several  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  city  built  over  it.  Yet  the 
origin  of  Nineveh  is  stated  in  the  Bible,  and  the  origin 
of  °Babel  too,  and  the  founders  of  both  are  named, 
Gen.  x.  10,  11.  Beyond  even  this  remote  period  the 
Bible  carries  us  to  the  time  of  Adam,  and  informs  us 
that  Cain  built  a city,  and  called  it  after  the  name  ot 

Enoch  his  son,  Gen.  iv.  IT.  _ 

There  is  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  this 
' period,  adduced  by  M.  Morlot  and  by  M.  Gillieron,  but 
it  applies  to  other  periods  as  well  as  to  the  Bronze  ; we 
shall  therefore  examine  this  in  another  part  of  this 

volume.  . ,,  . 

The  age  of  the  various  implements  assigned  to  this 

period  next  claims  our  attention.  The  assumed  an- 
tiquity for  these  remains  is  as  untenable  as  the  antiquity 
claimed  for  the  Lake  habitations.  When  a protracted 
age  is  assumed  by  antiquarians  for  artistic  productions 
in  metals,  it  is  usual  with  them  to  sustain  it  by  some 
record,  or  inscription,  or  effigy,  or  hieroglyphic  : but 
our  Theorists  furnish  us  with  none.  The  old  coins 
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they  have  found  cannot  be  dated  farther  back,  even  by 
inference,  than  a few  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Runic  characters  discovered  in  Scandinavia 
and  England  cannot  have  an  older  date  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  thus  they  fall 
short  about  4000  years  of  the  period  assumed. 

We  are  referred  to  certain  old  bronze  founderies, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Switzerland  at  Devaine  near  Thonon,  and  at  Wal- 
flinger  near  Winterthur,  and  especially  at  Echallens. 
But  a foundry  can  be  coeval  only  with  the  metals  cast 
and  manufactured  there,  and  the  a°-e  of  these,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  testimony,  can  be  inferred  only  from 
their  character.  Moreover,  bronze  is  not  a natural 
but  a factitious  metal,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of 
nine  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin ; but  such  an 
artistic  combination  implies  an  antecedent  knowledge 
ol  the  properties  of  these  metals,  and  skill  also  in  their 
use ; and  such  knowledge  and  skill  imply  some  con- 
siderable advance  in  civilization  ; and  such  a state  of 
civilization  is  not  compatible  with  the  assumed  con- 
dition of  a horde  of  savages.  Further,  tin  ore  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  and  is  admitted  to  be  very 
scarce  and  rare  in  Europe  generally,  England  and 
Saxony  excepted ; therefore,  its  extensive  use  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  many  other  parts,  implies  commerce.  In 
fact,  for  other  reasons  it  is  admitted  there  are  evidences 
that  the  people  of  Switzerland  at  that  time  traded  with 
the  people  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  Such 
commerce  implies,  again,  a state  of  civilization.  Further, 
the  manufacture  of  bronze  necessarily  implies  a pre- 
ceding age  of  Copper.  But  this  age  is  not  included  in 
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the  classification  of  our  Theorists.1  Figuier  repudiates 
the  idea  of  an  age  of  Copper,  and  in  repudiating  the 
period  he  destroys  the  symmetry  and  consistency  of 
his  own  theory,2  a thing  not  uncommon  with  theorists. 
There  may  have  been  in  some  particular  places,  to 
which  man  had  wandered,  an  age  of  Stone,  and  that 
may  have  been  succeeded  by  ages  of  Copper  and  Bronze; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  if  2000  years  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  latest  period  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  first 
discovery  of  iron,  that  intermediate  age  of  2000  years 
would  be  clearly  and  strongly  marked  by  the  absence  of 
iron,  and  the  prevalence  of  both  copper  and  bronze  in 
the  remains  that  have  been  discovered.  But  such  a 
protracted  period  for  copper  and  bronze  alone  is  not 
represented,  is  not  proved  in  the  discoveries  made. 
We  nowhere  find  such  accumulations  of  bronze  imple- 
ments alone  as  prove  the  period  of  2000  years,  or 
afford  the  least  countenance  for  even  a conjecture  of 
such  a protracted  period.  In  the  tombs  of  La  Somina 
in  Lombardy,  the  bronze  instruments  are  mingled 
with  those  of  iron.  In  the  tombs  of  St  Jean  de  Belle 
Ville  in  Savoy  we  have  the  same  commingling  of 
bronze  and  iron.  In  the  extensive  burial-grounds 
of  TIallstadt,  where  1000  tombs  have  been  discovered, 
implements  and  weapons  are  found  in  great  numbeis, 
consisting  of  both  metals.  In  different  parts  of  the 
Lake  of  Bienne,  and  in  the  various  settlements  of  the 

1 Lyell  says,  ‘ Hatchets  of  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Danish 
peat.’  But  so  few  and  rare  are  the  discoveries  of  copper  that  he 
does  not  attempt  to  intercalate  that  metal  as  representing  a distinct 
period.  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  11. 

2 Eiguier’s  Prim.  Man,  265.  Ibid.  208. 
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Lake  of  Yeuchatel,  numerous  objects  of  iron  and 
bronze  and  stone  are  found  mingled  together.1 

If  copper  bad  been  the  only  metal  used  for  imple- 
ments during  many  centuries,  we  should  expect  to  find 
manufactured  remains  of  that  metal  in  many  places, 
but  it  would  seem  they  are  scarcely  ever  found.  If 
bronze  had  been  the  only  metal  used  for  20  centuries, 
we  should  expect  to  find  abundance  of  its  manufactured 
remains  deposited  by  themselves.  But  so  far  from  this, 
it  is  the  exception  to  find  implements  of  bronze  alone ; 
it  is  the  general  rule  to  find  them  along  with  imple- 
ments of  stone  or  of  iron,  and  often  all  three  together. 
These  facts  are  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  which 
ascribes  2000  years  to  the  use  of  bronze  alone.2  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  the  implements  of  iron, 
bronze,  and  stone,  had  been  evidently  used  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  are  therefore  proofs  not  of  different  ages, 
but  of  the  different  condition  of  the  people  in  the  same 
age, — fke  rich  using  metallic  instruments  ; the  poor, 
from  their  necessity,  using  stone.  Figuier  indeed,  when 
speaking  of  the  Iron  Period,  expressly  says,  ‘ The  essen- 
tial features  which  distinguish  the  Iron  Epoch  are  iron 
instruments  and  implements  combining  with  those  of 
bronze.’3  And  again,  when  speaking  of  the  Age  of 
Bronze  as  represented  in  the  Lake-dwellings,  he  says, 
TVb  must  by  no  means  forget  that  these  lacustrine 
villages  contained  objects  beside  those  belonging  to  the 
Bronze  Epoch  ; there  were  also  found  in  them  a number 
of  articles  which  must  be  referred  to  the  preceding 
period.’4  Yet  not  necessarily  referred  to  another  period, 

1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  21S,  319,  320,  &c. 

2 Ibid.  228,  &c.  “Ibid.  320.  •‘Ibid.  240. 
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surely  ; for  elsewliere  you  say  that  the  rich  used  metallic 
instruments ; while  the  poor,  living  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  were  compelled  to  use  those  of  stone.  From 
such  facts,  and  from  such  a mixture  of  diverse  matei  ials, 
how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  any  man  pre- 
tend to  say  we  have  evidence  that  the  Bronze  Peiiod 
alone  continued  for  2000  years  ? Such  theorists  must 
in  this  instance  have  the  faculty  of  imagination  much 
more  largely  developed  than  the  faculty  of  judgment . 

If  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  bronze  implements, 
there  is  the  same  absence  of  proof  that  its  use  preceded 
the  use  of  iron  by  a period  of  2000  years.  Do  we  per- 
ceive m them  the  signs  of  rude  savagism,  slowly 
ascending  through  thousands  of  years  to  a higher  state 
of  civilization  ? Look  at  the  structure  and  the  decor- 
ations of  the  instruments  discovered!  The  swords, 
spears,  arrow-heads,  the  hatchets,  hammers,  chisels, 
trinkets,  &c.,  are  many  of  them  of  excellent  woikman- 
sliip,  artistically  ornamented.  The  pottery  is  rude 
compared  with  that  manufactured  at  the  present  day ; 
but  compare  it  with  the  pottery  ol  inani  nations 
1000  years  ago.  Compare  it  with  the  rude  pottery  in 
Staffordshire  less  than  200  years  ago,  made  of  coarse 
clay,  and  glazed  with  salt.  Would  it  require  2000 
years  to  equal  this?  Some  metallic  instruments  aie 
rude,  but  there  are  rude  instruments  in  any  country 
and  in  any  age,  even  in  the  present  day.  But  compare 
both  the  rude  and  the  artistic  with  the  productions  of 
many  nations  1000  or  2000  years  ago,  and  then  esti- 
mate the  reasons  for  the  remote  antiquity  claimed  for 
these  discovered  remains.  Look  at  the  swords  and 
spears  of  Denmark  so  elegantly  decorated,  the  elaboiate 
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and  artistic  bronze  vases  discovered  in  tbe  tombs  of 
Hallstadt,  nearly  200  of  which  have  been  found,  some 
of  them  30  inches  in  height,  and  which,  from  the  re- 
presentations we  have  seen,  will  compare  well  with  the 
articles  of  the  brazier  500  years  ago. 

On  a review  of  the  whole,  the  rational  conclusion 
is,  that  the  idea  of  bronze  being  used  2000  years  before 
iron  was  discovered,  is  as  much  a myth  as  the  fable 
ol  J ack  the  Giant  Killer.  Some  of  the  bronze  remains 
discovered  may  date  back  to  some.centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  bronze  was 
used  before  iron  in  the  countries  and  localities  referred 
to  ; but  a few  centuries  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
prevalence'  of  bronze  in  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made.  On  the  introduction  or  discovery  of  iron, 
the  two  metals  were  used  together  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day. 

While  this  view  accords  with  the  antique  remains 
before  us,  it  agrees  also  with  the  records  of  both  pro- 
fane and  sacred  history.  For  though  bronze  seems  to 
have  been  used  before  iron  in  Greece,1  vet  the  interval 
between  bronze  and  iron  was  short ; for  old  Hesiod 
speaks  of  the  age  of  iron,  and  Homer,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  his  contemporary,  describes  the  heroes  of  Troy  as 
using  weapons  of  both  iron  and  bronze.2  Gut  the 

1 Hesiod  says,  men  made  their  weapons,  implements,  and  houses 
of  brass,  for  black-iron  was  not  known. 

ro'ig  S’  })v  xaXiceci  fxlv  Ttvxta,  x^Ktoi  St  re  ol/cot, 

XaXiap  S'  ipyaS,ovro,  pt\ag  S’  ovk  toict  aiSijpog. 

Hesiod,  Op-  149. 


‘ Homer,  however,  speaks  of  Areithous  before  the  Trojan  war. 
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venerable  records  of  Holy  Scripture  carry  us  thousands 
of  years  farther  hack  than  either  the  discoveries  of  our 
theorists,  or  the  poets  and  historians  of  heathen  nations  ; 
and  they  show  us  that  the  use  of  the  two  metals  was 
contemporaneous  from  the  beginning’,  in  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  earth.  Hundreds  of  years  before 
the  siege  of  Troy  the  King  of  Canaan  had  900  chariots 
of  iron,  Judges  iv.  3.  Moses,  3300  years  ago,  speaks 
frequently  of  both  iron  and  brass  as  well  known  and 
freely  used  in  his  day.  J ob,  who  is  supposed  to  hav  e 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  speaks  of 
the  two  metals  as  used  in  his  day.  His  words  are  re- 
markable. He  says,  ‘Iron  is  taken  out  oi  the  eaith, 
literally,  out  of  the  dust,  'ISJJ,  and  brass  is  molten  out 
of  the  stone,’  Job  xxviii.  2 ; and  in  Gfen.  iv.  22,  where 
metals  are  first  named,  brass  or  copper  is  united  with 
iron ; and  even  then  the  two  metals  are  not  introduced 
as  being  newly  discovered,  but  both  as  being  wrought 
to  a higher  degree  of  art  and  utility.1  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  bronze  being  used  2000  years  before  iron 
was  known,  both  metals  were  known  and  used  in  the 
infancy  of  our  world,  and  both  seem  to  have  flourished 
in  the  age  whilst  Adam,  the  first  man,  was  yet  alive. 

breaking  through  whole  squadrons  of  his  enemies  by  the  use  of  his 
dreadful  iron  club. 

Aiov  'AprjiQvov,  tov  tTriicXjjow  Kopvvi )ri]v 
"AvSpeg  KticXjj(T/cov,  fcaXXi£nivo i re  yvKaTKtg, 
ovvck  ap’  oil  rogoioi  pax'eaicero,  Sovpi  re  pan  pip, 

’A XX«  oiSripeiy  icopuvy  pi'iyvvJics  tpaAayyag. 

i In  the  Hebrew  we  have  no  distinction  between  copper  aud 
brass  : the  word  -va  only  is  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament 

Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  POLISHED-STONE  PERIOD. 

The  Stone  Period,  as  a whole,  is  assumed  by  our 
theorists  to  begin  with  man’s  existence,  when,  as  they 
affirm,  man  was  so  ignorant  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
metals,  and  used  only  implements  made  of  various 
sorts  of  stone,  hut  chiefly  flint.  This  low,  savage  con- 
dition of  mankind  must  have  continued,  it  is  said,  fifty 
or  a hundred  thousand  years.  The  wide  difference 
between  these  figures  plainly  shows  that  our  theorists 
are  very  uncertain  in  their  reckonings,  and  use  their 
imagination  in  the  place  of  logic  and  fact,  giving  us 
conjectures  instead  of  evidence. 

But  the  enormous  ages  assigned  to  the  Stone 
Period  they  divide  into  two  general  parts,  and  desig- 
nate the  first,  the  Rough-Stone  Period’;  the  second  one 
they  call  the  Polished-Stone  Period,  because  then  the 
poor  savage  had  begun  to  rise  a little  above  his  wretched 
condition,  to  the  making  of  stone  implements  of  a 
better  sort — sharpened,  polished,  and  more  fitted  for 
the  various  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied.  To 
this,  the  Polished-Stone  Period,  our  theorists  have  as- 
signed widely  different  ages,  evidently  because  they 
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know  not  wkere  to  begin.  Another  fact  this,  which 
shows  that  they  have  no  certain  data,  and  must  rest 
again  upon  conjecture  instead  of  proof.  Lyell  and 
Figuier,  however,  quote  authorities  who  assign  to  the 
closing  part  of  the  Polished-Stone  Period  an  age  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  years  before  Christ;  but  in  giving 
this  date,  they  are  careful  to  tell  us  distinctly  that  this 
term  belongs  only  ‘ to  the  latest  times  of  that  period.’1 
Where,  then,  must  we  date  its  commencement  ? Surely 
not  less  than  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  earlier ; for 
even  then  we  have  but  a small  proportion  of  the  fifty?- 
or  hundred  thousand  years  of  man’s  supposed  existence. 

Now,  it  lmlst  be  observed  that  our  theorists,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  £ Primitive  Man,’  tell  us 
that  all  nations  have,  either  in  themselves  or  their  pro- 
genitors, passed  through  these  ages  of  Stone.  How 
ever  many  original  stocks  of  mankind  the  theory  may 
claim,  each,  according  to  their  notion,  has  had  to  rise 
from  that  primitive  savagism,  in  which  man  £ was 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  beast-,’  to  his  present 
elevation,  by  passing  through  the  Hough-Stone  and  the 
Polished- Stone  Periods.  The  evidence  of  this  they  say 
the}?  have  found  by  lifting  up  £ only  one  corner  of  the 
veil.’  Thus,  with  them,  a little  peep  is  enough  for  vast 
discoveries.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  theorists 
have  added  necromancy  to  their  philosophy ! Tliey 
have  interviewed  the  spirit  of  Yoe  to  supplement  their 
knowledge  of  geology,  and  obtained  the  testimony  of  the 
spirit  of  Cuvier  to  prove  the  Antiquity  of  Man ! We 
are  not  so  privileged.  W e are  plain  men,  with  nothing 

1 Figuier’ s Primitive  Man,  p.  292  ; Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man, 
p.  27. 
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but  common  sense,  and  can  decide  only  by  the  evidence 
of  facts.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  geologists  who 
judge  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  doubt  the  very  existence 
of  the  Stone  Age.  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  the  learned 
secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  who  is  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  day,  says,  ‘ he  doubts  if  the 
antiquary  has  yet  found  such  a period  as  the  Stone 
Age.’  This  is  the  opinion  he  pronounced  some  years 
ago,  with  all  the  facts  of  modern  discovery  before  him ; 
and  recently  he  has  repeated  the  statement  in  a lecture 
he  delivered  at  Leeds.  It  is  certain  that  the  best 
known  and  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  earth  never 
passed  through  the  Stone  Period,  and  this  we  shall 
hereafter  prove.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  other 
nations  had  passed  through  such  a period,  the  evidences 
of  it  would  not  be  matter  of  doubt,  but  of  visible  de- 
monstration, by  the  number  and  the  character  of  their 
implements  remaining  at  this  day. 

The  Stone  Age,  or  ages  (including  both  the  Rough 
and  the  Polished  Periods)  continued,  it  is  affirmed, 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  thousandyears  or  more.  If  so, 
the  number  of  stone  articles  must  have  been  immense. 
Where  are  they  now  ? If  mankind  had  used  only  stone 
implements  for  even  10,000  years,  their  number  would 
be  great  indeed  ; but  what  must  be  the  number  used 
by  a world  of  savages  during  a period  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ? They  would  amount  to  mil- 
lions of  millions.  For  in  those  times,  every  man  would 
require  several  stone  implements  for  his  habitual  use. 
The  implements,  too,  from  their  nature  would  soon 
become  unfit  for  use,  and  be  cast  aside,  and  thus  cause 
their  number  to  be  further  multiplied.  Yet  when  they 
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became  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  they  would  still 
exist ; for,  unlike  the  weapons  and  implements  of 
metal,  they  would  not  corrode  and  perish  by  age,  but 
would,  for  the  most  part,  still  exist,  and  exist  in  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  often  be  accumulated  in  separate  masses  ; 
for  no  metals  being  used  during  those  protracted  periods, 
the  stone  remains  would  not  be  mixed  with  metals,  and 
in  unmixed  masses  we  should  often  find  them  at  the 
present  day.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact,  for 
the  number  of  instruments  of  the  Polished-Stone 
Period  is  comparatively  few,  and  even  the  number  of 
rough-stone  implements  bears  no  proportion  to  the  im- 
mense quantities  that  must  have  been  made  and  used 
during  the  vast  periods  assigned  to  the  existence  of 
man.  Let  us  look  to  actual  facts,  beginning  with  the 
Polished- Stone  Period,  so  called. 

The  shape  of  many  implements  assigned  to  this 
period  are  very  much  like  those  assigned  to  the  Bionze 
and  Iron  Periods,  at  least  so  far  as  stone  of  any  kind 
can  be  used  in  the  absence  of  metal.  Thus  we  have 
hatchets,  hammers,  spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  saws, 
knives,  chisels,  bodkins,  needles,  necklaces,  and  other 
ornaments ; and  the  materials  are  of  flint,  sei  pen- 
tine,  basalt,  lavas,  &c.;  and  some  of  the  ornaments 
are  made  of  stags’  horns  and  other  sorts  of  bone. 
Now,  if  these  implements  of  polished  stone  and  bone 
were  found  alone,  they  might  be  presented  as  a plaus- 
ible (though  not  certain)  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
a Stone  Period  ; but,  unfortunately  for  such  an  argu- 
ment, they  are  mostly  found  accompanied  with  metals, 
and  this  fact  classifies  them  with  the  metallic  age. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  found  alone,  though  not 
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in  large  quantities,  in  the  same  place ; and  in  such 
cases  they  may  have  been  used  by  poor  families  who 
could  not  afford  to  procure  implements  of  metal ; and 
thus  they  may  represent  not  a different  age,  but  merely 
a different  condition  in  the  circumstances  of  people 
living  in  the  same  age.  The  evidence,  therefore,  of  a 
Polished-Stone  Period  is  very  scanty  ; and  if  the  period 
existed  at  all,  as  a distinct  age,  it  must  have  been  hut 
for  a brief  term. 

The  Lake  settlements.  The  number  of  Lake  set- 
tlements is  said  to  be  about  200,  and  of  these  Figuier 
reckons  only  from  44  to  about  50  as  belonging  to 
the  Stone  Age,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.1  Nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  these  40  or  50  settlements  had 
no  metallic  implements  among  them.  For  I find  that 
Figuier  himself  afterwards  speaks  more  indefinitely, 
and  says,  ‘ In  some  of  these  settlements  there  are  stone 
objects  only.  - TV  hat  can  be  meant  by  using  the  word 
‘ some’  after  stating  the  number  to  be  about  40  or  50  P 
I imagine  the  truth  of  the  case  to  be  this, — only  f some J 
even  of  the  40  or  50  were  devoid  of  metallic  imple- 
rnents ; and  thus  the  ‘ some  ’ means  only  a very  few. 
Put  if  all  the  40  or  50  Lake  settlements  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  Stone  Period,  how  small  a proportion 
to  the  whole  200  ! How  small  a proportion  to  repre- 
sent the  accumulations  of  20,000  years  ! The  thing  is 
inconceivable. 

Moreover,  these  few  settlements  of  stone  are  mostly 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  lakes,  and  side 
by  side  with  the  other  settlements,  classified  with  those 
of  bronze  and  iron.  What  more  likely  than  the  fact  that 

1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  218.  2 Ibid.  240. 
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they  all  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  period,  the  poorer 
people  having  used  stone  implements,  and  the  well-to- 
do  people  having  used  metals  ? Besides,  the  stone  im- 
plements themselves  are  of  so  fine  and  excellent  a 
workmanship,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  must 
have  been  cut,  carved,  and  finished  with  instruments 
of  metal.  Indeed,  Figuier  himself  says,  ‘ Metal  alone 
would  appear  to  be  capable  of  effecting  such  finished 
work.’  He  adds,  £ This  is  one  of  the  facts  which  tend 
to  the  idea  that  the  lacustrine  settlements  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  Stone  Age,  belong  rather  to  the 
Bronze  Epoch.’1  Important  concession  ; it  surrenders 
the  whole  argument  for  the  Stone  Period,  so  far  as  these 
Lake  settlements  are  concerned  ; and  it  plainly  shows 
that  the  classification  is  arbitrary  and  erroneous. 

Implements  found  in  Kitchen  Middens.  These 
£ middens  ’ are  undulating  mounds  or  hillocks,  varying 
from  three  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  from  200  to  1000 
feet  in  length.  They  are  merely  heaps  of  the  refuse  of 
meals,  accumulations  mostly  of  shells  and  of  the  bones 
of  fishes  and  of  animals,  cast  aside  by  the  people  of 
past  ages.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Denmark,  but 
similar  heaps  have  been  found  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  America,  and  Australia.  Those  in  Denmark 
have  been  most  thoroughly  examined,  and  in  them 
have  been  found  some  works  of  art, — such  as  flint 
hatchets,  knives,  scrapers,  saws,  chisels ; weights  to 
sink  fishing-nets,  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  poniards  ; 
bodkins,  fish-hooks,  and  combs  of  a peculiar  formation, 
and  necklaces  made  of  amber. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  existence  of  these 
1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  243. 
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mounds,  and  they  are  in  themselves  no  evidence  of  an 
extreme  antiquity ; for  similar  mounds  are  being-  formed 
at  the  present  day.  If  man  had  existed  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  years,  such  accumulations  must  have 
been  made  during-  all  that  period,  and  their  number 
ere  this  must  have  been  immense.  Though  many  mio-ht 
hai  e become  obliterated,  still  others  must  remain  in  vast 
numbers.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found?  The 
answer  is,  Nowhere  in  any  proportion  corresponding 
with  the  period  assumed. 


The  articles  found  are  of  a character  which  also 
forbids  the  probability  of  the  extreme  antiquity  assigned 
to  them.  Though  some  implements  of  labour  and  do- 
mestic use  are  of  a rude  and  humble  formation,  others 
are  artistic,  and  the  weapons  are  beautifully  wrought. 
Figuier  says,  ‘ The  spear-heads  are  masterpieces  of  o-00d 
taste,  patience,  and  skill.’  ‘The  poniards  are  no  less 
admirable  m their  workmanship  than  the  spear-heads 
The  handle  is  always  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  is 
sometimes  covered  with  delicate  carving.’  ‘ The  chisels 
and  gouges  equally  merit  attention.’  He  then  adds, 
‘It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  understand'  how,  without 
making  use  of  any  metallic  tools,  men  could  possibly 
impart  to  flint,  when  fashioned  into  weapons  and  im- 
plements of  all  kinds,  those  regular  and  elegant  shapes 
which  the  numerous  excavations  that  have  been  set  on 
foot  are.  constantly  bringing  to  light.’1  This  is 
another  important  concession ; in  fact,  it  virtually  sur- 
renders the  argument ; for  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  instruments  could  have  been  formed  without 
metallic  tools,  the  probability  is  that  such  tools  had 
1 Tiguier’s  Primitive  Man,  pp.  139—143. 
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been  used,  but  bad  mostly  perished  by  corrosion  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  even  as  the  iron  swords  in  the  Sles- 
wick  bogs  had  all  perished  leaving  only  the  bronze 
handles  to  which  they  had  once  belonged.1  Moreover, 
we  must  add,  that  hatchets  of  copper  have  been  found 
in  the  Danish  peat.  On  the  whole,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  from  the  facts  before  us,  and  the  concessions 
of  our  theorists  themselves,  that  the  Danish  stone  imple- 
ments found  in  the  kitchen  middens  were  contempor- 
aneous with  the  use  of  metal. 

Implements  found  in  Caves.  In  some  caves  these 
are  unquestionably  coarse  and  rude ; but  such  are 
ascribed  to  another  age.  Now,  however,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  Polished-Stone  Period  ; and  here  we  have 
some  that  are  beautifully  formed.  In  the  caves  of  Arriege 
more  than  20  Mill- stones  were  found,  and  they  resemble 
those  used  in  Africa  at  this  day . There  are  also  1 e- 
mains  of  ancient  pottery  furnished  with  handles,  and 
there  are  remains  of  vases,  one  of  them  11  inches  and 
another  20  inches  high.  In  other  caves  we  have  various 
remains  mingled  with  those  of  metal.  In  the  Cave  of 
Saint  Jean  d’Alcas  (Aveyron)  fragments  of  metallic  sub- 
stances are  found  mingled  with  the  remains  of  Polished- 
Stone.  In  the  caves  of  Lourd  Pontel  (Herault)  there  are 
remains  of  every  epoch,  including  the  bronze. 2 These 
caves  give  conclusive  evidence,  therefore,  of  belonging 
to  the  Metallic  Age.  Thus,  again,  the  classification  is 
proved  to  be  arbitrary  and  erroneous.  The  remains  found 
in  other  caves  will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  deposits  of  the  so-called  ‘ Pough-Stone  Period.’ 

1 Lubbock’s  Pre-historic  Man , p.  8. 

2 L.  Figuicr’s  Primitive  Man , pp.  127-8. 
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Implements  found  in  Peat  Bogs.  In  the  Peat  Bogs 
of  Denmark,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  there  have  been  discovered  at  different 
depths,  various  implements  assigned  to  the  Polished- 
Stone  Period,  of  a similar  kind  to  those  before  described. 
There  is  evidence  here  of  a diversified  civilization,  but 
no  proof  of  an  extreme  antiquity.  The  fragments  of 
pottery  are  coarse,  hut  such  is  the  pottery  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  of  this  day.  ‘ We  notice  (on  the  earthen 
vessels)  the  appearance  of  open-work  handles  and  pro- 
jections perforated  for  the  purpose  of  suspension.’  ‘In 
the  Peat  Bogs  of  Antwerp  there  were  found  fine  speci- 
mens of  flint  knives  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  dis- 
covered at  Persigny.’ 1 In  the  Peat  Bogs  of  Denmark 
copper  hatchets  have  been  found,  and  these  of  course 
identify  the  deposits  with  the  age  of  metals.  In  the 
Peat  Bogs  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  to  which  a very 
high  antiquity  is  assigned  by  our  theorists,  there  have 
been  found  ornaments  and  implements  at  various  depths 
which  Lyell  himself  admits  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
Period.2  This  again  surrenders  the  argument  for  an 
extreme  antiquity,  and  brings  the  remains  within  his- 
toric times,  and  shows  too  that  the  classification  is  arbi- 
trary and  erroneous. 

The  argument  of  Lyell  as  to  the  age  of  peat  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

Implements  found  in  the  Mud  and  Gravel  of 
rivers.  In  these  places  remains  have  been,  discovered 
which  our  theorists  classify  among  those  of  the  Polished- 
Stone  Period,  assigning  to  them  a high  prc-historic 

1 Figuicr’s  Primitive  Man,  pp.  1GS-9. 

J Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  110. 
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antiquity.  But  here  again  we  have  numerous  facts 
clashing  with  theories,  and  contradicting  their  asser- 
tions. This  will  soon  appear  evident.  Canoes  and 
boats,  as  well  as  weapons  and  implements,  have  been 
found  in  these  situations ; but  they  indicate  compara- 
tively recent  times.  Look  at  facts.  Some  canoes  are 
found  made  from  a single  tree,  but  they  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  canoes  of  the  New  Zealander  and 
the  South  Sea  Islander  of  our  own  times.  And  even  side 
by  side  of  such  canoes  found  in  the  mud  of  rivers, 
others  of  elaborate  and  modem  construction  have  been 
found.  In  the  deserted  bed  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland, 
29  canoes  have  been  found,  and  almost  all  of  them  had 
been  formed  out  of  a single  tree,  hollowed  out  appar- 
ently with  blunt  tools  ; but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself 
says,  ‘ a few  were  cut  beautifully  smooth,  evidently 
with  metallic  tools.’  He  further  adds,  £ Two  of  them 
were  built  of  planks,  one  of  them  being  18  feet  in 
length,  and  very  elaborately  constructed.  Its  prow 
was  not  unlike  the  beak  of  an  antique  galley  ; its  stern, 
formed  of  a triangular- shaped  piece  of  oak,  was  fitted 
in  exactly  like  those  of  our  day.  Its  planks  were 
fastened  together  partly  by  oaken  pins,  and  partly  by 
what  must  have  been  nails  of  some  kind  of  metal.  In 
one  of  the  canoes  there  was  a beautifully  polished  axe 
of  green  stone,  and  in  the  bottom  of  another  a plug  of 
cork.’1  So  much  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  own  testi- 
mony. Yet  these  elaborately  made  boats  and  galleys, 
confessed  to  have  been  formed  with  metallic  tools,  and 
fastened  with  iron  nails,  and  containing  cork  from  a 
southern  clime,  are  classified  as  belonging  to  the  Stone 
1 Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man , pp.  4S-9. 
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Period ! It  would  require  more  than  the  testimony  of  old 
Yoe  to  prove  that  we  are  in  the  Stone  Period  when  we 
have  the  evidence  of  metallic  tools  before  our  eyes  ; or 
to  convince  us  that  the  men  were  savages  of  an  enorm- 
ous antiquity  who  could  build  such  elegant  vessels  as 
those  which  are  here  described.  True,  we  have  alono- 
with  them  some  canoes  formed  out  of  a single  tree  : 
and  such  had  our  ancestors  since  the  Roman  Period, 
and  such  have  many  people  existing  at  this  day.  The 
facts  before  us  indicate  a recent  period. 

We  have  similar  evidence  in  respect  of  implements 
found  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  &c.  In  the  Lakes  of 
Switzerland,  among  debris  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
Bronze  Period,  canoes  are  found ; yet  these,  with 
wonderful  inconsistency,  are  classified  by  our  theorists 
among  the  articles  of  the  Stone  Age  ! In  the  bed  of 
the  Seine  a canoe  was  dug  up.  ‘ It  had  been  made  of 
a single  trunk  of  oak,  but  was  skilfully  wrought  on  the 
outside  ; and  close  by  a worked  flint  was  met  with,  and 
various  bronze  weapons ; among  others,  a helmet  and 
several  swords  were  found.’  These,  though  classified  in 
the  Polished-Stone  Period,  evidently  belonged  to  the 
Bronze  Epoch.  In  fact,  Figuier  himself  admits  that 
the  bronze  arms  seem  to  mark  the  date  of  the  canoe.1 
This  concession  again  surrenders  the  argument,  and 
shows  at  once  how  arbitrary  is  the  classification,  and 
how  unsound  the  theory  of  a marvellous  antiquity,  for 
it  is  built  on  facts  which  contradict  the.  theory  at 
every  step. 

Remains  found  in  ancient  Burial-places.  These 
are  of  two  kinds — Dolmens  and  Tumuli. 

1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  178. 
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Dolmens  are  those  remarkable  structures  formed  of 
huge  stones,  and  which  were  formerly  designated 
Druids’  altars,  because  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  the  places  where  the  Druids  offered  their  sacri- 
fices, consisting  sometimes  of  human  victims,  to 
appease  their  sanguinary  deities ; hut  they  are  now 
generally 'believed  by  antiquarians  to  have  been  burial- 
places.  They  are  diversely  formed,  and  some  are 
covered  with  earth,  and  some  are  more  or  less  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  found  in  Scandinavia,  England,  Guernsey, 
France,  and  other  countries.  In  France  they  are  found 
in  58  of  the  departments  of  that  country.  They  con- 
tain human  bones,  and  implements  and  weapons  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  honour  of  the  dead,  just  as  various  objects 
are  still  buried  with  the  dead  by  various  tribes  at  the 
present  day.  These  deposits  represent  no  doubt  differ- 
ent centuries,  and  different  degrees  of  civilization  in 
the  same  century,  but  certainly  they  furnish  no  proof 
of  the  extravagant  antiquity  assigned  to  them.  There 
is  no  inscription  to  render  such  antiquity  either  cer- 
tain or  probable,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  objects  to  favour  it.  In  Denmark,  the  tumuli 
abound  with  beautiful  bronze  instruments,  but  in  the 
dolmens  such  have  not  been  found.  In  France,  how- 
ever, the  dolmens  in  some  places  contain  both  bronze 
and  stone  and  even  gold.  The  probability  is  that  these 
peculiar  structures  so  much  alike  in  both  countries 
belong  to  the  same  period,  and  that  of  no  very  great 
antiquity.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  persons  competent 
to  judge.  M.  Leguay,  a learned  architect  and  a member 
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of  the  Archaeological  Society,  * calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  construction  of  these  dolmens  betrays,  as 
existing-  in  the  men  of  this  epoch,  a somewhat  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  the  elements  of  architecture.’ 1 
Referring-  to  the  dolmens  at  Chamant,  ‘ he  speaks  of 
finding  delicately  wrought  flints  and  finely  polished 
hatchets,  made  of  serpentine  and  sculptured  ; also  of 
fragments  ot  pottery  which  did  not  point  out  any  very 
remote  age  for  this  monument.’  These  are  his  own 
words,2  and  they  afford  another  important  admission, 
one  dead  against  the  theory  in  question.  He  further 
says,  ‘ some  of  these  dolmens  were  raised  during  the 
Stone  Age,  others  during  the  Bronze  Age.’ 3 This  view 
is  confirmed  by  another  celebrated  archaeologist,  M. 
Alexandre  Bertrand,  who  says,  ‘ the  dolmens  of  France 
contain  in  a general  way  nothing  but  stone  and  bones  ; 
iron  is  never  met  with,  but  some  contain  bronze  and 
gold.  This  statement,  like  that  of  M.  Le°-uay,  carries 
part  of  the  dolmens  down  to  the  recent  period  of 
Bronze.  The  Bronze  Period,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
brings  us  down  to  historic  times  ; and  the  Stone  Period, 
if  there  was  one,  is  admitted  ‘ to  have  no  very  Great 
antiquity.’ 

The  tumuli  are  sepulchral  mounds;  in  England 
they  are  commonly  termed  barrows.  They  arc  very 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  many  countries ; but  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  we  might  expect  to  find  them,  if 
man  had  been  burying  his  dead  for  the  many  thousands 
of  years  which  our  theorists  ascribe  to  man’s  existence  ; 
for  though  many  of  these  tombs  would  doubtless  have 
become  obliterated  in  the  lapse  of  time,  yet  vast  num- 

1 Tiguier’s  Primitive  Man , p.  195.  2 Ibid.  197.  3 Ibid. 
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bers  would  have  remained.  These  sepulchral  mounds 
contain  objects  like  those  before  named ; some  contain 
implements  of  stone  only,  but  great  numbers  contain 
both  bronze  and  iron,  an  evidence  this  of  their  recent 
age.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  ‘ Though  hundreds  of 
beautiful  stone  axes  have  been  found  in  the  tumuli  of 
Brittany  (a  part  of  France),  no  weapons  of  metal  have 
yet  occurred/1  A very  probable  thing  to  expect,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  were  poor  at 
the  time.  Mr  Bateman,  however,  who  devoted  many 
years  to  exploring  the  tumuli  of  Derbyshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, records  37  tumuli  which  contained  objects  of 
bronze,  and  no  less  than  29  of  these  contained  objects 
of  stone.  So  that  it  seems  both  of  these  materials  were 
often  deposited  together.  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand  says, 

1 In  the  true  tumuli  bronze  objects  predominate,  and 
iron  is  very  abundant.’2  An  evidence  this  surely  of 
comparatively  recent  times,  of  times  belonging  to 
authentic  history. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  we  have  traversed  and  the 
various  objects  we  have  examined,  we  find  no  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  assumed,  no  proof  indeed  of  man’s 
existence  earlier  than  historic  times,  and  no  proof  of 
an  era  of  universal  savageism  at  any  time.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  contemporaneous  use  of  metals  and  stone,  a 
diversified  condition  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
We  have  a similar  state  of  things  even  now,  only  the 
scene  has  changed  from  Europe  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  truly,  * There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  early  ages  stone  and  metal  were  used  at 

1 Sir  John  Lubbock’s  P re-historic  Times,  p.  110. 

2 M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  quoted  by  Liguier,  p.  197. 
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the  same  time,  the  first  by  the  rich,  the  second  by  the 
poor/  1 Yes,  but  not  only  in  early  times,  it  is  so  at  this 
day.  The  Mexicans,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  bronze,  still  used  flakes  of  obsidian  for  knives 
and  razors  ; and  even  after  the  introduction  of  iron, 
still  continued  to  use  stone  for  various  purposes.2  Sir 
E.  Belcher  says  the  same  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  a 
similar  account  is  given  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  by  Lieutenant  Beckwith.  Many  savages  use 
flint  or  chert  in  the  same  manner.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
himself  says,  ‘ The  stone  knives  and  arrows  of  the 
natives  of  Australia,  and  the  tools  found  in  the  ancient 
Swiss  dwellings,  or  those  of  the  Danish  Kitchen  Mid- 
dens, and  of  St  Acheul,  seem  nearly  all  alike  in  rude- 
ness and  very  uniform  in  general  character.3 

The  records  of  authentic  history  show  the  same 
diversity  in  the  civilization  and  condition  of  contem- 
porary nations.  When  the  Grecians  invaded  the  Par- 
thians  and  the  Scythians,  they  found  them  less  civil- 
ized than  themselves ; but  were  those  rude  nations 
more  ancient  than  Greeks  ? When  the  Romans  in- 
vaded Helvetia,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  they  found  them 
less  advanced  than  themselves  in  mechanical  and  war- 
like arts  ; but  were  those  nations  deemed  more  ancient 
on  account  of  their  barbarism  ? 

As  a rule,  barbarism  is  a proof  of  degeneracy,  not  of 
antiquity.  For  the  most  ancient  nations  in  history 
appear  before  us  as  already  civilized,  and  had  never 
graduated  through  the  ages  of  stone  to  that  of  metals. 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  are  ancient  peoples,  for  we  can 

1 Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  P re-liistoric  Times,  p.  7G.  2 Ibid.  S6. 

3 Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  3 77. 
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trace  them  back  through  authentic  history  to  Abra- 
ham nearly  4000  years  ago  ; hut  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  ever  graduated  through  an  age  of  Stone.  The 
Assyrians  are  an  ancient  people,  for  we  can  trace  them 
hack  to  Nimrod  and  Asshur,  beyond  even  the  times  of 
Abraham  ; but  they  never  graduated  through  a pre- 
liminary age  of  Stone.  The  elaborate  carvings  and 
historical  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  show  the  use 
of  the  metallic  chisel,  the  fine-edged  graver,  and  the 
skilful  hand  to  have  been  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
their  existence  as  a people,  above  4000  years  ago.  The 
Egyptians  are  an  ancient  people,  for  they  date  back  to 
Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah ; but  they  never 
graduated  through  an  age  of  Stone.  Their  colossal 
cities  and  massive  sculptures  and  mystic  hieroglyphics 
prove  the  skilful  as  well  as  the  powerful  use  of 
metallic  instruments  from  the  origin  of  their  history. 
Noah  himself  did  not  construct  his  wonderful  ship  by 
the  use  of  stone  implements.  Tools  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  great  variety  were  required  for  his  mighty  task. 
This  carries  us  back  to  the  antediluvian  world,  and 
thence,  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  we  go  farther  still,  until 
we  come  to  Tubal-cain,  a contemporary  with  Adam,  the 
first  man.;  and  even  then  we  find  not  the  originator, 
but  the  improver  of  an  art  which,  in  a less  perfect  state, 
was  already  known  and  practised  by  mankind — the  art 
of  using  metals  for  the  various  purposes  of  human  life. 

The  use  of  stone  implements,  therefore,  is  not  a 
mark  of  primitive  life,  as  our  theorists  suppose,  but  an 
evidence  of  retrogression  and  degeneracy.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  almost  all  nations  have  degenerated. 
Compare  the  ignorant  and  squalid  Egyptians  of  this 
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day  with  the  builders  of  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  and 
Luxor,  and  Karnac ; compare  the  old  Assyrians  who 
built  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  whose 
powerful  hosts  conquered  and  governed  a large  part  of 
the  world,  with  the  feeble  and  wretched  inhabitants  of 
Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia  at  the  present  day.  Com- 
pare, too,  the  Greek  armies'at  Marathon,  and  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Lyceum  and  of  the  Academy,  with  the 
craven  and  effeminate  Greeks  of  this  age.  What 
contrasts  are  here  ! "What  proofs  of  degeneracy  from 
primitive  greatness  ! And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  Cave-dwellers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lake-cabins, 
and  the  fabricators  of  stone  implements,  whose  remains 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  were  the  degener- 
ate descendants  of  primitive  fathers,  who  flourished 
in  intelligence,  and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
But  wonderful  is  the  revolution  in  human  affairs ; the 
descendants  of  those  rude  ancestors  are  now  the  in- 
structors, the  benefactors,  and  the  regenerators  of  the 
nations  which  have  fallen  from  their  ancient  great- 
ness, into  intellectual,  political,  and  moral  decay  ! 
Look  at  Great  Britain ! What  hath  thus  raised  our 
nation?  The  truths  of  that  grand  old  Book  which 
modern  speculators  are  seeking  to  undermine  ! 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

THE  ROUGH-STONE  PERIOD. 

We  now  come  to  the  Rough-Stone  Period,  which  our 
theorists  calculate  hy  scores  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  Here,  however,  we  are  still  required  to 
believe  without  evidence  and  against  evidence.  It  is 
in  vain  to  ask  for  an  inscription  to  prove  the  enormous 
period  assumed.  TWe  have  no  valid  evidence  ot  any 
kind  that  can  carry  us  back  a single  century  beyond 
the  recognized  history  of  man.  True,  we  are  referred 
to  the  remains  that  have  been  discovered  in  caves,  in 
gravel-beds,  &c.,  hut  the  insufficiency  of  this  evidence 
will  soon  appear. 

REMAINS  DISCOVERED  IN  CAVES. 

In  England  we  have  a number  of  caves  ; the  chief 
of  those  explored  are  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  Kent’s 
Hole,  and  Brixham  Caverns,  near  Torquay,  in  Devon- 
shire. As  a good  sample,  we  select  the  Brixham 
Cavern,  which  has  been  recently  examined  hy  competent 
persons.  It  is  found  to  consist  of  several  galleries, 
which,  so  far  as  cleared,  extend  to  several  hundred  feet. 
Some  of  the  passages  have  fissures  connected  with  the 
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vertical  (or  overhead)  dislocation  of  the  rocks.  No 
human  bones  were  discovered  in  these  caverns,  hut  the 
antler  of  a reindeer,  a portion  of  a leg  of  the  cave  hear, 
and  one  entire  leg  of  the  same  animal  were  found  ; also 
about  15  flint  knives,  and  one  very  j^erfect  flint  tool. 
The  floor  of  this  cavern  is  78  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  adjoining  valley.  It  is  admitted  that  the  remains 
in  these  caverns  had  been  carried  there  b}r  water  ; and 
the  fissures  striking  upwards,  render  it  probable  that 
both  animal  remains  and  flint  instruments  had  been 
swept  into  the  crevices  by  surface  streams  from  above, 
as  well  as  by  streams  and  floods  which  had  entered  the 
side  openings  of  the  caves. 

In  Scotland  human  skulls  have  been  found  mixed 
up  promiscuously  with  sculptured  flints,  remains  of 
pottery,  and  children’s  bones. 

Italy.  In  the  caves  of  Chiampo  and  Laglio,  on 
the  edge  of  Lake  of  Como,  fragments  of  rough  pottery 
have  been  discovered,  indicating  some  degree  of  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 

Belgium.  In  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and  its 
tributaries  Dr  Schmerling  has  examined  more  than 
40  caves,  in  some  cases  inaccessible  to  man,  except  by 
means  of  a rope  swinging  from  the  top.  In  the  Cave  of 
Engis  he  found  portions  of  the  remains  of  three  human 
beings,  among  which  were  two  skulls ; and  in  the  Cave 
of  Eugihoul  were  two  small  fragments  of  a human 
skull,  and  several  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  three 
individuals.  In  almost  all  the  caves  Dr  Schmerling 
found  some  rude  flint  implements  chipped  into  the  form 
of  hatchets  and  knives,  and  scattered  remains  of  the 
great  bear,  the  cave  hyaena,  the  mammoth  (an  ancient 
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elephant) , and  tlie  rhinoceros,  intermixed  with  those 
of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  the  roe,  the  wild  cat,  the 
heaver,  the  porcupine,  the  hedgehog,  and  other  smaller 
animals;  also  many  land  shells,  some  fresh- water  fish, 
and  a few  birds.  But  he  found  no  complete  skeleton 
of  either  man  or  beast,  not  even  of  any  of  the  smaller 
animals.  No  hones  were  gnawed,  but  most  of  them 
were  much  scattered,  and  worn  or  rubbed  apparently 
by  the  action  of  running  water.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
both  Schmerlmg  and  Lyell  that  most  of  the  mateiials, 
organic  and  inorganic,  found  in  these  caverns  have 
been  washed  into  them  by  water  coming  down  from  the 
surface,  through  fissures  now  choked  with  soil  and 

gravel. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Lesse  there  are  three  caves 
which  have  afforded  many  remains.  In  the  Trou  des 
Nutons,  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lesse,  were 
many  bones  of  the  reindeer,  carved  into  different  shapes; 
hones  also  of  the  urus,  and  of  many  other  species  of 
animals  not  yet  extinct.  A whistle  made  from  a hone 
of  the  goat,  from  which  sounds  could- still  he  produced, 
and  fragments  of  pottery  also  were  found.  In  the  Gave 
clu  Frontal  were  discovered  many  hones  of  the  reindeer 
and  other  animals,  and  besides  these  there  were  human 
hones  which  must  have  belonged  to  13  individuals,  in- 
cluding a human  frontal,  and  two  perfect  skulls  in  a state 
of  good  preservation.  A large  flag-stone  was  foimd  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
In  the  Cave  of  Chaleux  the  hones  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  fish  were  found,  with  fossil  shells  used  as  ornaments, 
and  many  thousands  of  flints,  wrought  and  unwrought ; 
for  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  a manufactory  of  flint 
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implements.  There  was  also  a hearth  in  the  middle  of 
the  cave,  in  which  a stone  was  discovered  with  certain 
signs  on  it,  which  remain  unexplained.  The  hones  of 
the  water-rat  were  so  numerous  as  to  weigh  22  pounds, 
and  these  had  signs  of  having  been  either  scorched  or 
roasted. 

In  a cave  at  Furfooz  M.  Edouard  Dupont  found, 
intermingled  with  human  bones,  an  urn  with  two  per- 
forated projections,  as  if  for  suspending  the  urn.  The 
urn  is  globular,  with  a neck,  and  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  the  potter’s  wheel. 

France.  A number  of  caves  in  France  have  been 
examined,  and  found  to  contain  similar  remains.  The 
Cave  of  La  Chaise,  near  Youthon,  furnished  bones  of  the 
cave-bear,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer,  with  flint 
blades  and  scrapers,  a bodkin,  a kind  of  hook,  and  an 
arrow-head  in  the  shape  of  a willow  leaf,  both  made  of 
hone,  and  two  long  rods  of  reindeer’s  horn,  tapering  at 
one  end,  and  bevelled  off  at  the  other,  on  which  figures 
of  animals  were  graven.  These  remains  are  said  ‘ to 
indicate  an  artistic  feeling  of  a decided  character.’ 

The  Cave  of  Moustier  (in  the  department  of  Arriege), 
situated  about  80  feet  above  the  Yezere,  is  celebrated 
for  the  great  number  and  characteristic  shapes  of  stone 
implements.  Hatchets  of  the  almond  shape  were  very 
plentiful.  Spear-heads’  of  very  careful  workmanship, 
and  some  other  instruments  of  considerable  size  ; and 
besides  these  the  bones  of  the  great  bear,  ancl  cave- 
hyaena,  accompanied  by  several  lamina  (thin  plates  or 
scales)  of  the  great  teeth  of  the  mammoth.  Similar  frag- 
ments  were  met  with  in  the  other  caves  of  Perigord. 

Two  caves  in  the  valley  of  Massat,  very  remarkable 
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for  their  extent,  have  been  explored.  One  is  about  60 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  other  has 
a higher  elevation.  In  the  latter,  the  remains  of  the 
bear,  the  hyaena,  the  great  cave-lion,  the  fox,  the 
badger,  the  wild  boar,  the  roe,  &c.,  were  found  ; also 
some  human  teeth,  and  a bone  arrow-head.  Two  beds 
of  ashes  and  charcoal  were  discovered  at  different 
depths.  In  the  same  cave  there  was  found  a curious 
stone  on  which  there  is  designed  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness a sketch  of  a bear. 

In  the  Caves  of  Lherme  and  B ouicheta  were  found 
bones  of  most  of  the  great  beasts  we  have  before  named 
particularly  those  of  the  great  bear,  many  of  which  are 
broken,  and  still  show  the  marks  of  the  instruments 
which  were  used  in  cutting  the  flesh  off  them.  Some 
also  had  been  gnawed.  Some  of  the  bones  of  these 
animals  had  been  fashioned  according  to  a uniform 
plan,  in  the  shape  of  hoes  or  weapons. 

In  the  Cave  of  Les  Eyzies  (Perigord)  there  is  a 
fragment  of  the  bone  (vertebra)  of  a reindeer,  pierced 
by  an  arrow  formed  with  several  barbs,  and  still  stick- 
ing fast  in  the  bone  it  had  pierced.  In  the  same  cave 
there  are  whistles  formed  of  the  first  joint  of  the  loot  of 
a reindeer,  or  some  similar  animal ; and  if  the  whistle 
is  blown,  a shrill  sound  is  still  produced.  In  a cave  of 
Perigord  there  are  also  found  the  larger  bones  of  the 
reindeer,  elaborately  carved,  like  the  carvings  we  see 
on  the  implements  of  the  Hew  Zealander,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  emblems  of  authority.  In  Peri- 
gord, as  well  as  in  other  caves,  some  portions  of  iron  and 
copper  have  been  found. 

In  the  Cave  of  Les  Eyzies  MM.  Lartet  and  Christy 
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found  two  stone  slabs,  on  each  of  which  an  animal  was 
sketched,  hut  the  nature  of  the  animal  cannot  with 
certainty  be  determined. 

In  the  Cave  of  La  Madelaine  (department  of  Dor- 
dogne) a geode  was  discovered,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  a cooking- vessel.  In  the  same  cave  were  found 
on  a slab  of  ivory,  an  outline  sketch  of  the  mammoth 
or  ancient  elephant,  a representation  of  a stag  drawn 
on  a fragment  of  stag’s  horn,  and  on  what  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a staff  of  authority,  made  of  reindeer’s 
horn,  there  are  the  figures  of  three  horses  in  demi  relief ; 
and  on  another  similar  staff  there  is  a very'singrular  draw- 
mg  representing  a man  standing  between  two  horses'’ 
heads,  and  by  the  side  of  a long  fish,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  eel.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  same  baton 
the  heads  of  two  bisons  are  engraven.  In  other  caves 
were  found  carved  representations  of  the  mammoth,  the 
reindeer,  with  other  large  quadrupeds,  and  even  the 
figures  of  fishes  and  flowers.  These  pictorial  represent- 
ations are  very  remarkable,  and  display  no  small 
amount  of  artistic  taste  and  skill. 

At  La  ugerie- Basse  a slab  of  slate  was  found  on 
which  was  drawn  in  outline  a reindeer  fight,  and  the 
design  is  executed  in  a spirited  manner,  displaying 
artistic  taste. 

The  Cave  of  Aurignac  has  become  somewhat  famous. 
In  the  year  1842  a labourer  named  Bonnemaison,  j)er- 
ceiving  what  he  supposed  to  be  a rabbit  hole,  thrust  his 
arm  into  it,  and  drew  forth  a large  bone.  This  led  him 
to  dig  into  the  place,  when  he  came  upon  a slab  of 
sandstone  which  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
where  he  discovered  a quantity  of  human  bones.  The 
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Mayor  of  Aurignac,  it  is  said,  on  examining-  the  bones, 
ascertained  that  they  had  pertained  to  17  persons, 
and  he  caused  the  whole  to  he  buried  in  the  par- 
ish cemetery.  Eig-hteen  years  after  this  M.  Edouard 
Lartet  visited  the  place,  hut  no  one,  not  even  the  gia^  e- 
digger  himself,  could  point  out  the  place  where  the 
bones  had  been  interred.  M.  Lartet,  however,  ex- 
amined the  cave  for  himself.  Beneath  a mass  of  earth 
outside  the  cave  he  found  hones  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  below  these  a bed  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  . On 
d Aging  inside  the  cave  he  found  a hundred  flint  knives, 
two  chipped  flints,  and  a large  quantity  of  implements 
made  of  reindeer’s  horns,  which  exhibit  the  most 
varied  shapes,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  fire  ; and  he  found  also  the  carved 
tooth  of  a hear.  Some  human  remains  were  discovered, 
and  hones  of  the  following  species  : the  great  cave-bear, 
the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros  (tichorhmus),  the  gieat 
cave-lion,  the  cave-hyaena,  the  gigantic  stag,  the  bison, 
the  reindeer,  the  stag,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  roe,  the 
wild  hoar,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  wild  cat,  the  badger, 
and  the  polecat. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  neither  the  mam- 
moth, the  great  cave-lion,  nor  wild  hoar,  appear  to  have 
been  conveyed  into  the  cave  in  an  entire  state,  for  two 
or  three  teeth  of  these  animals  are  the  only  remains  of 
their  carcases  which  have  been  found. 

In  America  various  hone  caverns  have  been  ex- 
plored. In  Brazil  Mr  Lund  searched  no  less  than  800 
caves,  exhuming  the  hones  of  a great  number  of  un- 
known animals,  and  some  human  hones,  which  had 
formed  part  of  30  individuals. 
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In  Switzerland,  Spain,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
tliere  are  caves  affording  remains,  which  jreoloo-ists 
and  antiquarians  have  assigned  to  the  Stone  Age.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  describe  all  these,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  description  already  given  affords  a full 
and  fair  sample  of  the  remains  discovered  in  caverns 
generally. 

And  now  we  ask,  What  is  there  here  to  prove  the 
enormous  antiquity  which  modern  Theorists  have 
assigned  to  the  existence  of  man  P What  is  there, 
indeed,  which  proves  an  antiquity  of  10,000  years,  or 
of  any  period  beyond  that  assigned  to  him  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures?  In  our  calm  and  deliberate  judgment 
there  is  nothing. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  several  facts  respecting 
the  cave  remains  which  have  come  under  our  notice, 
and  see  the  character  and  worth  of  their  evidence  on 
the  question  of  Man’s  Antiquity. 

It  is  true  that  many  caves  have  been  inhabited  by  man. 
But  that  is  no  proof  of  the  antiquity  assumed ; for  a 
few  thousand  years  suffice  for  all.  Men  may  have 
dwelt  in  caves  before  the  deluge.  We  know  that  Lot 
and  his  daughters  dwelt  in  a cave  near  Sodom,  about 
4000  years  ago  ; and  ever  since  that  time  caves  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  occupied  by  men,  some- 
times from  necessity,  sometimes  seeking  refuge  from 
danger,  sometimes  hiding  from  the  pursuit  of- foes  or 
the  ravages  of  war,  sometimes  as  persecuted  saints,  or 
prophets,  or  hermits  ; and  sometimes  as  bandits,  simm- 
glers,  and  outlaws  ; and  often  as  the  savages  in  Africa, 
Australia,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  at  the 
present  day. 
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It  is  true  that  some  human  hones  have  heen  found  in 
caves.  Yes : but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this ; for  if  men  lived  in  caves,  they  would  often  die 
there.  The  wonder  is,  that  no  entire  human  skeleton 
has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  any  of  the  caves  ex- 
amined. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  caves  appear  to  have  heen 
used  as  burying -places.  But  this  is  no  proof  of 

extreme  antiquity  ; for  the  custom  of  burying  in  caves 
belongs  to  every  age,  and  to  almost  every  country  under 
heaven.  Men  may  have  been  buried  in  caves  before 
the  Noachian  flood.  We  know  that  Abraham  buried 
Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  nearly  4000  years  ago, 
and  afterwards  that  cave  was  the  resting-place  of  him- 
self and  Jacob;  and  most  of  the  Jewish  monarchs 
were  buried  in  caves.  Considering  how  prevalent  has 
been  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  caves  all  over 
the  world,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  we  find  indications  of  interment  in  some  caves,  but 
that  we  find  so  few. 

It  is  true  that  man’s  implements  have  heen  found  with 
his  remains.  And  what  more  likely  than  that  the  tools 
which  man  used  where  he  lived  should  be  found  along 
with  the  remains  of  his  body  when  dead  ? 

But  most  of  these  implements  are  very  rude.  Certainly. 
We  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  refined  and  costly 
implements  among  the  men  who  lived  in  caves.  We 
expect  to  find  such  in  palaces,  not  in  caverns.  Men 
who  live  in  caves  live  there  from  necessity  or  poverty, 
or  savagism,  or  for  temporary  refuge ; and  the  imple- 
ments discovered  represent  the  condition,  not  the  anti- 
quity of  the  men  who  used  them. 
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It  is  true  that  in  many  caves  the  remains  of  animals 
alone  are  found,  without  any  remains  of  man.  What 
more  likely  ? Many  caves  were  used  as  the  dens  and 
hiding-places  of  beasts  and  reptiles  only. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  caves  the  remains  of  man  and 
of  various  quadrupeds  are  found  mingled  together.  Yes, 
because  men  lived  on  the  animals  they  had  caught  by 
hunting  ; and  sometimes  ferocious  beasts  dragged  men 
and  other  creatures  as  their  prey  into  their  dens. 
Sometimes,  too,  a cave  was  occupied  for  a time  by 
men,  and  subsequently  by  beasts,  or  vice  versa;  and 
hence  the  remains  of  both  are  often  mingled  together. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  bones  of  animals  eaten  by 
men  are  often  split  lengthwise,  to  afford  the  marrow 
they  contained,  and  the  bones  of  animals  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  appear  to  have  been  gnawed. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  caves  the  remains  of  men  and 
animals  from  different  and  distant  parts  are  mingled  to- 
gether. Yes : caves  on  the  seaside  may  receive  the 
remains  of  both  men  and  animals  from  distant  nations, 
carried  by  storms  and  washed  by  tides  into  the  various 
recesses  that  line  a precipitous  shore.  Great  rivers, 
too,  may  tear  up  and  transport  remains  from  widely 
distant  parts,  and  especially  when  swollen  to  an 
unusual  height  may  carry  the  debris  into  various 
caverns,  and  mix  together  the  remains  of  different 
generations,  as  well  as  of  distant  countries,  in  one 
heterogeneous  mass. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  hearths  and  portions  of  char- 
coal are  found  in  and  near  the  entrance  of  caves.  Yes  : 
surely  if  men  dwelt  in  caves  and  lived  on  animal  food, 
we  should  expect  to  find  indications  of  the  fires  at 
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which,  they  roasted  their  food.  Such  hearths  are  no 
proof  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 

It  is  a fact  that  in  many  caves  the  remains  are  covered 
over  with  a coating  or  incrustation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  sometimes  there  are  several  strata  of  such  coatings,  with 
masses  of  bones  and  human  implements  between  them.  This, 
however,  is  no  indication  of  extreme  antiquity ; for  in 
a cretaceous  (chalky)  district  a layer  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  soon  formed  hy  droppings  from  the  roof 
of  a cavern,  and  several  successive  layers  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  may  be  formed  on  the  floor  of  the  same 
cave  in  the  course  of  a few  hundred  years,1  and  thus 
they  may  seal  up  successive  layers  of  remains,  and  pre- 
serve them  undecayed  for  centuries,  and  even  for 
thousands  of  years. 

It  is  true  that  some  caves  have  been  found  with  their 
entrances  sealed  up  by  a huge  slab  of  stone,  as  at  the 
Cave  of  Aurignac,  &c.  Yes  : when  caves  were  used 
as  places  of  interment  we  might  expect  to,  find  them 
sometimes  closed,  as  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  J ews  at 
this  day.  Sometimes,  however,  caves  were  closed  up 
to  smother  or  starve  to  death  enemies  in  the  time  of 
war.  It  is  recorded  by  Floras  that  Csesar  ordered  the 
caves  in  which  the  Aquitanian  Gauls  had  retreated  to 
he  closed  iq3.2 

It  is  true  that  remains  are  discovered  in  caves  at  an 
elevation  which  at  present  renders  them  inaccessible  to  man 
or  beast  from  their  side  openings.  Yes : but  some  of 
these  caverns  might  at  one  time  have  been  accessible 
at  their  side  entrances  which,  by  elevation  of  the  land, 

1 See  Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  741. 

2 Hist.  Rome,  Epit.  Lib.  iii.  c.  10. 
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have  become  inaccessible  now,  and  other  caverns,  once 
even  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea,  may  have 
been  raised  into  Anew.  But  even  such  great  changes 
are  no  proof  of  vast  antiquity,  for  they  may  have  taken 
place  in  less  than  a thousand  years.  The  coast  of 
Scotland  is  known  to  have  risen  25  or  30  feet  since  the 
Homans  built  the  Avail  of  Anton ine.  The  island  of 
Crete  (only  140  miles  in  length)  has  risen  at  the  west- 
ern end  and  sunk  at  the  eastern  extremity,  as  much  as 
25  feet,  so  that  at  the  former  point  the  old  ports 
are  left  high  and  dry,  and  at  the  latter  the  ruined 
toAvers  are  seen  beloAV  the  sea.  Puzzuoli,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  has  alternately  fallen  and  risen  about  30  feet  in 
a feAv  hundred  years.  The  Conception  Bay  of  Chili  rose 
24  feet  within  a short  period,  and  the  port,  where  the 
Avater  Avas  formerly  20  or  30  feet  deep,  is  noAV  a mile 
and  a half  distant  from  the  sea.1  Similar  elevations 
and  depressions  have  taken  place  in  all  ages,  and  are 
occurring  noAV  in  various  parts  of  the  Avorld ; and 
thus  we  see  hoAv  caverns  once  accessible  to  man  and 
beast,  are  become  inaccessible  now,  and  that  within  a 
recent  period. 

In  other  cases  the  remains  of  man  and  of  animals 
may  have  beeu  carried  into  caves  in  three  different  ways. 
1.  By  means  of  fissures,  Avhich  connect  the  cave  Avith 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  2.  By  rivers  and  torrents 
SAvelling-  to  an  unusual  height,  and  carrying  their  de- 
posits into  the  side  openings  of  the  caA’es.  And  3.  By 
subterraneous  rivers  which,  leaving  the  open  surface 
of  the  country,  pass  under  rocks  or  plunge  doAvn 
chasms,  sometimes  reappearing  many  miles  distant, 

1 Lyell’s  Principles,  pp.  29,  443 — 457,  503-4. 
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but  sometimes  flowing  on  we  know  not  where,  for  they 
are  never  seen  again. 

We  have  many  instances  of  all  these  cases,  and  we 
select  a few  samples  of  each  class. 

1.  Remains  entering  caverns  through  surface  fissures. 
I myself  know  an  instance  in  which  a fish-pond  with  all 
its  contents  passed  away  in  one  night  down  a rent  or 
fissure  into  a coal  mine,  and  the  next  morning  the 
fishes,  &c.,  were  found  among  the  workings  of  the  col- 
liery at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  great  cave  of 
Leavenworth,  Indiana,  has  tunnels  and  chambers  for 
many  miles  in  one  direction.  It  has  a communication 
with  the  surface,  through  which  Mr  Knapp  passed 
about  two  years  ago ; but  Dr  Hawne,  who  accompanied 
him  part  way,  was  lost.  TYhat  numbers  of  animals 
may  pass  into  the  terrible  labyrinths  and  unfathomable 
holes  of  this  cave,  in  the  course  of  1000  years  ! Above 
the  village  of  Selside,  in  Yorkshire,  a chasm  of  enor- 
mous but  unknown  depth  occurs  in  the  scar-limestone. 
‘ The  chasm,’  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  £ is  surrounded 
by  grassy  shelving  banks,  and  many  animals  tempted 
towards  its  brinks  have  fallen  down  and  perished  in 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  two  or 
three  thousand  years  great  masses  of  bony  breccia 
(heterogeneous  masses  cemented  together)  must  have 
accumulated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  great  fissure, 
which  probably  descends  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet.’ 1 "We  need  not  multiply  instances,  for 
they  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  caverns 
are  found  : many  hundreds  of  new  fissures  and  chasms 

Sedgwick’s  Mountains  of  N.  of  England,  Geol.  Soc.,  Jan.  1831. 
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have  been  opened  in  certain  regions  by  earthquakes,  &c., 
during  the  last  150  years,  some  of  which  are  described 
as  of  unfathomable  depth.1 

2.  Remains  washed  into  caves  at  their  side  openings. 
The  remains  deposited  in  the  caves  of  the  province 
of  Liege  are  supposed  by  Dr  Schmerling  to  have 
been  carried  thither  by  the  action  of  running  water. 
The  remains  in  the  caves  of  Wokey  Hole,  near 
Wells,  are  also  supposed  by  Dr  Buckland  to  have 
been  carried  there  by  floods  and  torrents.  He  says, 
‘ The  spot  on  which  they  lie  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
highest  floods  of  the  adjacent  river ; the  mud  in  which 
they  are  buried  is  evidently  fluvialite.’ 2 ‘ The  principal 
river  in  Virginia,  America,  rose  in  1771  to  the  height 
of  25  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  swept  away  en- 
tirely Elk  Island,  on  which  were  700  head  of  quadru- 
peds— horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  nearly  100 
houses.’3  All  rivers  are  liable  to  great  inundations, 
especially  in  mountainous  districts  where  caverns 
abound,  and  Lyell  describes  many  awful  scenes  of 
devastation  occasioned  thereby  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

3.  Remains  deposited  in  caverns  by  subterraneous  rivers. 
Many  rivers  flow  underground  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  distribute  the  remains  they  carry 
into  numerous  caves  and  passages.  I have  read  that 
the  river  Ottawa,  in  Canada,  in  one  place  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  and  while  one  part  flows  onward  to  the 
fet  Lawrence,  the  other  leaps  down  a chasm,  and  pass- 
ing underground,  is  seen  no  more.  What  an  amount 

1 Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  753. 

2 Rdiqu'uc  Biluviance,  p.  165.  3 Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  752. 
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of  animal  remains  must  that  great  stream  have  borne 
away  during  the  thousands  of  years  it  has  flowed,  de- 
positing into  scores  or  hundreds  of  caverns  as  it  flows, 
the  relics  of  all  ages  ! The  river  Manifold,  near  TV etton, 
in  Staffordshire,  used  to  pass  under  a rock  and  flow 
beneath  the  ground  for  about  two  or  three  miles,  and 
then  reappear  at  Ilam,  near  Dove  Dale.  The  entrance 
into  that  rock  has  lately  been  stopped  up  by  the  hand 
of  man,  in  order  that  the  river,  being  diverted  into 
another  course,  may  irrigate  the  lands  through  which 
it  is  now  made  to  flow.  But  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  what  remains  of  man  and  beast,  ancient  and 
modern,  must  that  river  have  carried  and  lodged  into 
the  numerous  cavities  and  recesses,  as  it  flowed  century 
after  century  through  its  dark  subterranean  passages ! 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  £ Principles  of  Geology,’  which  is  the 
labour  of  his  long  life,  and  written  before  he  indulged 
in  his  recent  vagaries  about  the  Antiquity  of  Man — in 
that  work  gives  us  numerous  instances  of  these  subter- 
raneous rivers,  and  the  way  in  which  they  deposit  and 
commingle  the  remains  of  various  ages  in  caves  at 
different  altitudes.  He  justly  says,  £ Nothing  is  more 
common  in  limestone  districts  than  the  engulfment  of 
rivers,  which  after  holding  a subterraneous  course  for 
many  miles,  escape  again  by  some  new  outlet.  As  they 
are  usually  charged  with  some  fine  sediment,  and  often 
with  sand  and  pebbles  where  they  enter,  whereas  they 
are  usually  pure  and  limpid  where  they  flow  out  again, 
they  must  deposit  much  matter  in  empty  spaces  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  In  addition  to  the  materials  thus 
introduced,  stalagmite  or  carbonate  of  lime  drops  from 
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the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  in  this  mixture  the  hones  of 
animals,  washed  in  by  rivers,  are  often  entombed.  In 
this  manner  we  may  account  for  those  bony  breccias 
(various  fragments  mixed  and  cemented  together), 
which  we  often  find  in  caves,  some  of  which  are  of  high 
antiquity,  while  others  are  recent  and  in  daily  pro- 
gress.’ 1 

‘ It  appears  that  the  numerous  caverns  of  the 
Morea  (in  Greece)  occur  in  a compact  limestone.  . . . 
In  the  more  elevated  districts  of  that  peninsula  there 
are  many  deep  land-locked  valleys  or  basins,  closed 
round  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  fissured  and  cavern- 
ous limestone When  the  torrents  are  swollen 

by  the  rains,  they  rush  from  surrounding  heights  into 
the  enclosed  basins  ; but  instead  of  giving  rise  to  lakes, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  most  other  countries,  they  are 
received  into  gulfs  or  chasms,  called  by  the  Greeks 
“ Katavothra,”  and  which  correspond  to  what*  are 
termed  “swallow-holes”  in  the  north  of  England.’2 
And  it  is  thus,  Sir  Charles  shows,  that  the  remains  of 
man  and  beast  are  deposited  in  caverns,  and  the  relics 
of  different  ages  ore  commingled,  and  by  the  droppings 
of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  roofs  they  are  cemented 
together. 

‘The  phenomena  above  described,’  he  says,  ‘are 
not  confined  to  the  Morea,  but  occur  in  Greece  gener- 
ally, and  in  those  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  where  the  formations  of  the  Morea  extend. 
The  Copai  Lake,  in  Boeotia,  has  no  outlet  except  by 
underground  channels.’3  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Lake  of  Sodom,  into  which  the  river  Jordan 
1 Principles,  p.  73t.  2 Ibid.  3 Ibid.  736. 
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flows,  and  many  other  lakes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  following  fact  is  very  important  in  showing 
the  effect  of  torrents  as  an  agency  in  depositing 
animal  remains  in  caves  at  various  altitudes.  ‘ During 
the  earthquake  of  1693,  in  Sicily,  several  thousand 
people  were  at  once  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  caverns 
in  limestone,  at  Sortino  Vecchio  ; and  at  the  same 
time  a large  stream,  which  had  issued  for  ages  from 
one  of  the  grottos  below  that  town,  changed  suddenly 
its  subterraneous  course,  and  came  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a cave  lower  down  in  the  valley,  where  no  water  had 
previously  flowed.  To  this  new  j>oint  the  ancient 
water-mills  were  transferred  ; as  I learnt  when  I 
visited  the  spot  in  1829.’ 1 

‘ When  the  courses  of  engulfed  rivers  are  thus 
liable  to  change,  from  time  to  time,  by  alterations  in 
the  level  of  a country,  and  by  the  rending  and  shatter- 
ing of  mountain  masses,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
dens  of  wild  beasts  will  be  inundated  by  subterranean 
floods,  and  their  carcases  buried  under  heaps  of  al- 
luvium. The  bones,  moreover,  of  individuals  which 
have  died  in  the  recesses  of  caves,  or  of  animals  which 
have  been  carried  in  for  prey,  may  be  drifted  along, 
and  mixed  up  with  mud,  sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks, 
so  as  to  form  osseous  breccias.’2  As  the  same  chasms 
may  remain  open  throughout  periods  of  indefinite 
duration,  the  species  inhabiting  a country  may  in  the 
mean  time  be  greatly  changed,  and  thus  the  remains  of 
animals  belonging  to  different  epochs  may  become 
mineded  tog-ether  in  a common  tomb.  Dor  this  reason 
1 Principles,,  p.  73G.  2 Ibid. 
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it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  monuments  of  the 
Human  • Epoch  from  those  relating  to  periods,  long 
antecedent,  and  it  was  not  without  great  care  and  skill 
that  Dr  Buckland  was  enabled  to  guard  against  such 
anachronisms  in  his  investigations  of  several  of  the 
English  caves.1 

These  important  facts,  and  many  others  we  might 
adduce,  clearly  show  the  manner  in  which  caves  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  become  the  depositaries  of 
human  and  animal  remains,  and  of  the  manner  also 
in  which  the  relics  of  different  ages  become  mixed, 
and  form  common  masses  bound  together  by  the  car- 
bonate of  lime.  And  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  while  laying 
down  these  geological  facts  and  actual  discoveries, 
further  illustrates  them  by  facts  within  his  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  others  ; and  the  at- 
tentive reader  will  perceive  that  they  embrace  the 
very  caverns  which  have  come  under  our  observation 
in  this  volume,  and  which  our  theorists  adduce  to 
prove  the  vast  Antiquity  of  Man.  He  says  : 

‘In  1833  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
celebrated  caves  of  Franconia,  and  among  others  that 
of  Rabenstein,  newly  discovered.  Their  general  form 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  contents  appeared  to  me 
to  agree  perfectly  with  the  notion  of  their  having  once 
served  as  the  channels  of  subterranean  rivers.  This 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  introduction  of  transported 
matter  into  the  Franconian  and  other  caves,  filled  up, 
as  they  often  are,  even  to  their  roofs,  with  osseous 
(bony)  breccias,  was  long  ago  proposed  by  M.  C. 
Prevost,  and  seems  at  length  to  be  very  generally 

1 Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  737,  &c. 
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adopted.  But  I do  not  doubt  that  bears  inhabited 
some  of  the  German  caves,  or  that  tbe  cavern  of  Kirk- 
clale,  in  Yorkshire,  was  once  the  den  of  hyaenas.  The 
abundance  of  bony  dung,  associated  with  hyaenas’ 
bones,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr  Buckland  with 
reason  as  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.’ 1 ‘ In  several 

caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  ex- 
amined by  Dr  Schmerling,  he  found  human  bones 
in  the  same  mud  and  breccia  with  those  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  bear,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  ex- 
tinct species.  He  has  observed  none  of  the  dung  of 
any  of  these  animals  : and  from  this  circumstance,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  mud  and  pebbles,  he  concludes  that 
these  caverns  were  never  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  but 
were  washed  in  by  a current  of  water.  As  the  human 
bones  were  in  fragments,  and  no  entire  skeleton  had 
been  found,  he  does  not  believe  that  these  caves  were 
places  of  sepulture,  but  that  the  human  remains  were 
washed  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  and  that  these  last  species  co-existed  on 
the  earth  with  man.’ 2 

( M.  Tessier  has  also  described  a cavern  near  Mialet, 
in  the  department  of  Grard,  where  the  remains  ot  the 
bear  and  other  animals  were  mingled  confusedly  with 
human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  teeth  pierced  for  amulets, 
pointed  fragments  of  bone,  bracelets  of  bronze,  and  a 
Roman  urn.  Part  of  this  deposit  reached  to  the  roof 
of  the  cavity,  and  adhered  firmly  to  it.  The  author 
suggests  that  the  exterior  portion  of  the  grotto  may,  at 
one  period,  have  been  a den  of  bears,  and  that  after- 
wards the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  took 
1 Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  736.  * Ibid. 
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possession  of  it  either  for  a dwelling’  or  a burial-place, 
and  left  there  the  coarse  pottery,  amulets,  and  pointed 
pieces  of  hone.  At  a third  period  the  Romans  may 
have  used  the  cavern  as  a place  of  sepulture  or  conceal- 
ment, and  to  them  may  have  belonged  the  urn  and 
bracelets  of  metal.  If,  then,  w'e  suppose  the  course  of 
the  neighbouring  river  to  have  been  impeded  by  some 
temporary  cause,  a flood  would  he  occasioned  which, 
rushing  into  the  open  grotto,  may  have  washed  all  the 
remains  into  the  interior  cave,  heaping  the  whole  con- 
fusedly together.’ 1 

‘ In  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on  the  sub- 
ject Mil.  Marcel  de  Serres,  De  Christol,  Tournal,  and 
others,  have  contended  that  the  phenomena  of  this  and 
other  caverns  in  the  south  of  France  prove  that  the 
fossil  rhinoceros,  hytena,  hear,  and  several  other  lost 
species,  were  once  contemporaneous  m the  country, 
together  with  man ; while  M.  Desnoyers  has  supported 
the  opposite  opinion.  The  flint,  hatchets  and  arrow- 
heads, he  says,  and  the  pointed  hones  and  coarse  pot- 
tery of  many  French  and  English  caves,  agree  precisely 
in  their  character  with  those  found  m the  tumuli 
(funeral  mounds)  and  under  the  dolmens  (rude  struc- 
tures of  unhewn  stone,  called  Druids’  altars)  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany. 
The  human  hones,  therefore,  in  the  caves,  which  are 
associated  with  such  fabricated  objects,  must  belong, 
not  to  antediluvian  periods,  hut  to  a people  in  the  same 
stage  of  civilization  as  those  who  constructed  the  tumuli 
and  altars.’ 2 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  remains  of  the  elephant, 

1 Lyells  Principles,  p.  739.  - Ibid.  p.  740. 
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rhinoceros,  hyeena,  tiger,  and  some  other  quadrupeds 
found  in  the  caves,  are  not  found  in  the  tombs  and  dolmens, 
and  therefore  some  argue  that  the  remains  of  the  caA  es 
are  more  ancient  than  those  found  in  the  dolmens  and 
the  tumuli.  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  as  it  is 
probable  the  Druids  in  their  sacrifices  would  follow  the 
original  ceremonial  distinction  between  clean  and  un- 
clean animals,  and  therefore  abstain  from  offeiing  up 
such  rapacious  and  destructive  creatures  in  sacrifice  to 
their  gods. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  concluding  his  argument  on 
this  subject,  says,  ‘We  are  also  reminded  by  hi.  De&- 
noyers  of  a passage  in  Floras,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  Cffisar  ordered  the  caves,  into  which  the  Aquitanian 
Gauls  had  retreated,  to  be  closed  up.  It  is  also  on 
record  that  so  late  as  the  eighth  century  the  Aquita- 
nians  defended  themselves  in  caverns  against  King 
Pepin.  As  many  of  these  caverns,  therefore,  may  have 
served  in  succession  as  temples  and  habitations,  as  places 
of  sepulture,  concealment,  or  defence,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  human  bones,  and  those  of  animals  in  osseous 
breccia,  of  much  older  date,  may  have  been  swept  away 
together  by  inundations,  and  then  buried  in  one  pro- 
miscuous heap.’  He  then  adds  finally  . 

< it  is  not  on  the  evidence  of  such  intermixtures 
that  we  ought  readily  to  admit,  either  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  human  race,  or  the  recent  date  oi  certain 

lost  species  of  quadrupeds.’1 

Such  was  the  calm,  deliberate  judgment  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  on  the  grave  question  ol  the  non- Anti- 
quity of  Man — a judgment  based  upon  actual  tacts  a 
1 Ly ell’s  Principles,  p.  710. 
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judgment  formed  after  30  years’  extensive  travel,  assi- 
duous labour,  of  minute  and  thorough  investigation — a 
judgment  published  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  elaborate 
work,  carefully  revised.  We  accept  that  deliberate 
judgment,  and  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  hasty 
change  he  has  recently  made  in  his  opinions,  any  more 
than  we  should  be  disturbed  by  the  sudden  apostasy  of 
any  one  from  Christianity  to  infidelity  ! The  facts  are 
there,  and  they  change  not  with  the  inconstancy  of 
human  opinions,  and  they  show,  as  plainly  as  facts  can 
show,  the  sandy  foundation  of  the  theory  which  impugns 
the  authority  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  in  reference  to 
the  recent  date  of  man’s  existence. 

THE  ARGUMENT  DERIVED  FROM  THE  ROUGH-FLINT 
IMPLEMENTS  EXAMINED. 

The  main  argument  for  the  Hough-Stone  Period, 
as  a distinct  epoch,  and  as  the  one  of  immense  antiquity, 
rests  upon  the  ‘ flint  implements  ’ said  to  be  discovered 
in  various  places  in  England,  at  Iloxne  in  Suffolk, 
Ilford,  Maidstone,  and  Bedford ; but  the  chief  place  is 
the  valley  of  the  river  Somme  in  the  north  of  France  ; 
and  the  most  noted  discoverer  of  the  flints  and  the 
stoutest  champion  in  defending  their  antiquity,  is  M. 
Boucher  do  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  who  professes  to 
have  discovered  a great  number  of  flint  implements 
among  the  gravel-beds  of  that  valley.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  this  evidence  wo  have  three  things  to  do : 

1.  To  show  that  a very  large  proportion  of  these 
so-called  implements  are  not  works  of  human  art  at 
all,  were  never  shaped  by  man,  but  by  natural  fracture. 

2.  To  -show  that  many  others  are  forgeries,  having 
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been  produced  by  crafty  individuals  of  the  present 
day,  and  sold  for  genuine  works  of  ancient  men. 

3.  We  have  to  ascertain  whether  those  that  really 
are  genuine  implements  made  by  ancient  men  have 
any  claim  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  them  by 
our  modern  theorists. 

1.  We  remark  that  a large  proportion  of  these  so- 
called  implements  of  the  Bough-Stone  Period  have  not 
been  shaped  by  man,  but  are  flints  in  their  natural  state. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  Sir  C.  By  ell  himself,  vho 
builds  upon  these  same  rough  flints  an  argument  for 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,  speaks  of  them  as  being  so  ‘ rude 
and  irregular  in  form  as  to  cause  the  unpractised  eye  to 
doubt  whether  they  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of 
design.’1  Very  dubious  evidence,  Sir  Charles,  is  this! 
Men  of  science  should  not  construct  theories  on  doubt- 
ful premises.  If  the  Bible  offered  you  no  bettei  pi  oof 
of  man’s  recent  origin,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  your  rejecting  it.  M.  L.  Figuier  also,  another 
zealous  advocate  of  their  antiquity,  admits  that  these 
flints  ‘ were  so  rough,  and  presented  such  very  indis- 
tinct traces  of  chipping,  and  the  angles  were  so  blunted, 
that  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  see  with  the  eyes  of 
faith  in  order  to  discern  the  traces  of  man’s  work.’ 2 
Slender  evidence  this,  Monsieur  Figuier  ! True  science 
does  not  ask  for  our  ‘ faith,’  but  gives  us  demonstra- 
tion ! Sir  C.  Lyell  begins  with  ‘ doubts  ’ as  to  his 
< principles,’  and  you  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of ‘faith’  to 
supplement  your  very  questionable  evidence  ! Really, 
you  geologists  make  large  demands  upon  our  credulity. 

1 Ljell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  379. 

2 Piguier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  9. 
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M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  the  great  collector  of  these 
flints,  and  the  knight-errant  champion  of  their  an- 
tiquity, gives  us  the  same  account  of  himself  and  his 
flints.  He  says,  ‘ I had  these  eyes  of  faith ; 3 and 
though,  while  he  used  only  his  eyes  of  sense  he  was 
very  unsuccessful  in  his  researches  for  flint  instru- 
ments, so  soon  as  he  had  £ eyes  of  faith  ’ he  found 
plenty  of  them  ! If  others  could  as  easily  lay  aside  the 
evidence  of  vision  and  reason,  and  substitute  imagin- 
ation or  ‘ faith/  no  doubt  there  would  soon  he  as  many 
disciples  as  there  are  flints.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  theorists  have  had  their  faith  strengthened 
by  the  testimon}^  of  old  Yoe.  Necromancy  has  been 
called  to  the  aid  of  science. 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  published  three  volumes 
of  his  discoveries,  and  the  first  and  second  volumes 
abound  with  engravings  of  the  flints  which  he  found. 
We  have  examined  this  work,  and  certainly  his  ‘ flint 
implements  ’ are  such  as  we  never  saw  before.  As  to 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  it  is  a perversion  of  language, 
and  an  abuse  of  both  sense  and  reason,  to  call  them 
‘ implements/  We  could  easily  collect  hundreds  as 
good  ‘ implements  ’ as  these,  any  day,  from  the  heaps 
of  flint  that  are  broken  to  mend  the  highways.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  know  that  after  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  had  published  his  first  two  volumes  in  defence 
of  his  flint  implements  as  made  by  the  hand  of  man, 
his  opinions  were  distrusted  by  men  of  science.  No 
wonder  that,  after  his  specimens  and  arguments  had 
been  investigated  in  1855,  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  they  were  discredited.  No  wonder  that  Dr 
Falconer,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  newspaper  (April 
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23,  1863),  reported  that  the  flint  hatchets,  so  called, 
were  ‘pronounced  by  highly  accomplished  experts 
to  he  spurious.’  Such,  however,  were  the  facts,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  after  these  testimonies,  such  spe- 
cimens could  ever  have  been  accredited  by  any  men 
of  science. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  more  laboriously  investigated 
the  claims  of  these  rough  flints  than  Mr  Nicholas 
„ Whitley,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Ptoyal  Institute  of 
Cornwall;  and  in  a pamphlet  published  in  1865  he 
has  given  us  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the 
flints  themselves,  and  of  the  districts  where  they  are 
found. 

The  pamphlet  is  entitled  ‘ The  Flint  Implements 
from  Drift  not  authentic,  being  a reply  to  the  geological 
evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.’ 1 In  this  work  he 
tells  us  that  for  20  years  he  has  been  a delighted  ob- 
server of  geological  phenomena,  and  has  recorded  the 
geological  facts  that  came  under  his  notice  ; that  he 
has  personally  examined  and  studied  ‘ the  drift-beds  of 
the  West,  the  flint,  gravel,  and  surface  deposits  of  the 
South  and  East,  and  the  terraces  and  gravel-beds  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme ; ’ and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  flints 
in  general  found  in  these  places,  and  said  to  be  knives, 
arrow-heads,  and  dignified  by  the  names  of  axes  and 
projectiles,  are  not  implements  at  all,  but  are  natural 
productions,  shaped,  not  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  by 
natural  fracture.  lie  says  further,  ‘ Let  the  most  en- 
thusiastic believer  in  their  authenticity  examine  care- 
fully the  one  thousand  implements  in  the  Abbeville 
Museum,  and  he  would  probably  reject  two-thirds  as 
1 Published  by  Longmans  and  Co. 
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bearing  no  evidence  of  the  work  of  man.’  lie  contends 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  flints  of  this  type  (the  almond 
shape)  ‘ are  so  rude,  and  the  fractures  so  rough,  that  the 
indication  of  design  is  lost  in  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  imperfect  specimens.  These  roughly  fractured 
flints/  lie  adds,  ‘ could  have  been  applied  to  no  use 
whatever  ; and  if  they  were  of  no  use  to  man,  he  could 
have  no  object  in  designing  them.’  Yet  further,  some 
of  the  most  highly  chipped  tools  (so  called)  ‘ are  curved 
in  form  somewhat  like  a screw  propeller,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  their  use  as  sling  stones  and 
as  implements  inconvenient.’ 

Mr  Whitley  points  out  a distinction  between  the 
rough  and  Ihe  polished  instruments,  the  former  being 
mostly  formed  of  flint,  while  the  latter  are  mostly 
formed  of  serpentine,  green  stone,  clay  stone,  quartz, 
syenite,  schistus,  chert,  porphyry,  and  jade  ; the  dis- 
tinction indicating  that  the  rough  are  natural,  the 
polished  artificial. 

The  rough  stones,  which  are  made  of  flint,  lie  says, 
‘ are  mostly  found  in  contiguity  with  the  chalk-beds, 
their  natural  source  ; that  Amiens  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  cretaceous  (chalk)  district ; that  Iloxne  and  Bury 
St  Edmunds  are  on  a chalk  plateau  ; that  the  beach  at 
Herne  Bay,  and  the  Beculvers  are  bounded  by  a chalk 
cliff;  that  Fimber  is  in  the  middle  of  a chalk  district 
of  Yorkshire  ; that  Fisherton  is  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
plain  at  Salisbury,  and  it  is  a fact  that  all  the  valley 
gravels,  in  which  the  implements  have  been  found,  are 
mainty  composed  of  flint  detritus.  Nor  can  we  stop 
here,  but  that  the  caverns  of  Sicily,  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  Dordogne,  etc.,  are  all  intimately  con- 
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nected  with,  cretaceous  formations.’  He  states  also  that 
‘ where  there  is  no  chalk  or  flint  gravel  there  (as  a 
rule)  no  tools  are  found.’ 1 

Mr  Whitley  argues  that  the  shape  of  the  chipped 
flints  is  the  result  of  natural  fracture,  and  he  ascribes  the 
effect  to  heat.  He  says,  ‘ A flint  exposed  in  a vertical 
section  and  half  buried  in  the  chalk  would,  under  hot 
sunshine,  have  a vast  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
its  sides,  and  the  line  of  greatest  tension  would  he 
parallel  to  the  heated  surface.  Hence  the  flakes  and 
the  minor  chippings.  This  effect  of  change  of  tempera- 
ture on  flint  has  been  tested,  and  has  been  noticed  by 
independent  observers.’ 2 And  it  must  here  he  added 
that  subsequent  travel,  and  more  extended  investiga- 
tions by  Mr  Whitley,  have  only  confirmed  his  opinion 
on  this  question. 

Of  course  the  argument  of  Mr  Whitley  applies  to 
the  rude  flints  found  in  the  drift-beds,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  efforts  of  man  when  only  a little 
removed  from  the  beasts,  and  to  which  enormous  ages 
are  assigned  by  our  theorists,  hut  not  to  the  implements 
which  afford  unquestionable  evidences  of  design ; and 
his  conclusion  is,  that  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  as  argued 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  others,  cannot  he  maintained.  In 
fact,  he  says  emphatically  that  f In  the  whole  history 
of  the  inductive  sciences  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a 
case  in  which  so  large  a superstructure  was  attempted 
to  he  raised  on  so  slender  a foundation.’ 

We  must  add  to  this  testimony  an  important  ob- 
servation of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  says,  ‘ It  is  naturally 
a matter  of  no  small  surprise  that,  after  we  have  col- 
1 Whitley  on  Flints , Implements,  Spc.,  p.  34.  2 Ibid.  49. 
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lectecl  many  hundred  flint  implements  (including 
knives  many  thousands),  not  a single  human  bone 
has  yet  been  met  with  in  the  old  alluvial  sand  and 
gravel  of  the  Somme.  This  dearth  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  species  holds  true  equally,  as  yet,  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  where  the  tool-hearing  drift  of 
the  Post-Pliocene  Period  has  been  investigated  in 
valley  deposits.’ 1 

A very  important  fact  is  this.  It  is  true  that  part 
of  a human  jawbone  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
since  Sir  Charles  Lyell  penned  the  above  admission, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  Sir  Charles  does  not  admit  it 
to  be  a genuine  discovery ; but  that  both  he  and  other 
geologists  suspect  the  said  jawbone  to  have  been 
brought  from  another  place,  about  15  miles  distant, 
and  craftily  put  into  the  said  ground  by  fraudulent 
men,  to  deceive  the  antiquarians,  and  obtain  the  prize 
offered  to  successful  finders  of  human  hones.  It  was  this 
evidence  of  fraud  which  so  disconcerted  the  savants, 
as  to  induce  them  to  have  recourse  to  spirit-rapping. 
This  was  the  bone  wrhich  the  philosophers  sought  to 
prove  to  be  genuine  b}r  the  novel  mode  of  consulting  old 
Yoe  ! How  such  fraud  and  folly  can  be  recognized  by 
scientific  men  is  marvellous  ! And  marvellous  it  is  if 
these  thousands  of  so-called  flint  implements  were 
fashioned  by  men,  that  no  remains  of  man  himself  are 
discovered  there  ! Pemains  of  other  organized  beings 
are  found  there,  coeval  with  the  most  ancient  men  ; 
yet  Sir  C.  Lyell  admits  not  one  incontestable  fragment 
of  a human  skeleton,  ‘not  even  a tooth,  has  been 
found.’2  And  why  not?  Cuvier  pointed  out  long 

1 Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  145.  2 Ibid.  pp.  130,  515. 
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ao-o  that  the  bones  of  man  are  not  more  liable  to  decay 
than  the  bones  of  other  animals.  In  fact,  we  have 
the  bones  of  ancient  men  discovered  in  caves  and  else- 
where. Why,  then,  are  no  bones  of  man  discovered 
in  the  gravel-beds  and  alluvium  where  his  works  are 
said  to  be  found  in  such  abundance  ? Does  not  their 
absence  powerfully  strengthen  Mr  W liitley’s  conclusion, 
that  the  rough  flints  are  not  the  works  of  man,  but  the 
productions  of  nature  ? 

2.  The  suspected  fraud  in  the  case  of  the  jawbone  at 
Moulin  Quignon  associates  itself  with  other  frauds 
practised  by  crafty  workmen  in  reference  to  the  flints. 
Many  of  the  flint  implements,  which  are  really  works 
of  art,  are  now  admitted  to  be  counterfeits  ! Money 
was  offered  to  excavators  and  others  for  the  discovery 
of  stone  implements,  and  still  more  for  the  discovery 
of  human  bones.  Such  offers  stimulated  human  cu- 
pidity and  ingenuity,  and  then  remains  of  man  became 
plentiful ; for  if  not  discovered  they  could  easily  be  made. 
Figuier  himself  says,  ‘ There  is,  in  fact,  a certain  class 
of  persons  engaged  in  a deceptive  manufacture,  who 
have  taken  a delight  in  misleading  archaeologists,  by 
fabricating  apocryphal  flint  and  stone  implements,  in 
which  they  drive  a rather  lucrative  trade.  They  as- 
sert, without  the  least  scruple,  the  high  antiquity  of 
their  productions,  which  they  sell  either  to  inexperi- 
enced amateurs,  who  are  pleased  to  put  them  into  their 
collections,  duly  labelled  and  ticketed;  or,  which  is 
a more  serious  matter,  to  workmen  who  are  engaged 
in  making  excavations  in  fossiliferous  beds.  These 
workmen  bide  the  fictitious  specimens  in  the  soil  they 
are  digging,  using  every  requisite  precaution  so  as  to 
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have  the  opportunity  of  afterwards  extracting  them, 
and  fingering  a reward  for  them  from  some  too  trust- 
ing naturalists.’*  Such  nefarious  arts  were  practised 
in  the  drift-beds  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  and  else- 
where, and  such  a practice  was  detected  in  reference 
to  the  Moulin  jawbone  and  the  flints  said  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  same  place.  It  is  really  humiliating 
to  read  the  account  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  gives  of 
the  deception  practised  by  French  workmen,  and  de- 
tected by  Messrs  Evans,  Keeping,  Prestwich,  and  others, 
in  1863.2  With  such  facts  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  the  flint  implements  now 
adduced  in  proof  of  Man’s  Antiquity  are  actual 
forgeries  ! 

3.  But  as  counterfeit  coin  implies  the  existence  of  the 
genuine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been  dis- 
covered, if  not  along  with  the  flints  in  drift-beds,  yet  in 
caves  and  elsewhere,  many  stone  implements  which 
were  made  by  the  men  of  ancient  times.  But  none  of 
these  flint  implements,  nor  all  of  them  put  together, 
imply  such  an  antiquity  as  that  assumed  by  our 
theorists,  nor  indeed  of  any  period  beyond  the  age 
ascribed  to  man  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  imple- 
ments themselves  do  not  show  it,  and  there  are  no 
monuments  man  has  reared  which  declare  it.  The  theory 
is  a mere  conjecture,  and  the  conjecture  is  contradicted 
by  a variety  of  evidence. 

(a.)  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  God 
would  endow  all  the  inferior  creatures  lie  has  made 
with  faculties  adapted  to  their  condition  and  mode  of 

1 Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  p.  46. 

2 Ly  ell’s  Antiquity  of  Man , p.  515 — 519. 
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existence,  and  leave  man,  His  highest  and  noblest 
creature,  for  50,000  or  100,000  years  incapable  of  dis- 
covering the  means  requisite  to  his  well-being.  The 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  hyaena,  &c.,  have  teeth  and 
talons  for  killing  and  tearing  their  prey  ; the  elephant 
has  tusks  for  goring  his  antagonist,  and  a lithe  pre- 
hensile proboscis  for  gathering  up  and  bringing  to  his 
mouth  whatever  food  he  requires ; the  birds  of  the  air 
have  wing's  for  swift  locomotion,  and  bills  and  talons 
adapted  for  their  pursuits  ; the  fishes  of  the  sea  have  fins 
for  swimming,  and  fan-like  tails  as  rudders  for  steering 
themselves  through  the  deep  ; the  very  insects  have  ap- 
paratus suited  for  spinning  their  webs,  building  their 
nests,  defending  their  lives,  and  ensnaring  and  securing 
their  prey  ; indeed,  all  the  inferior  creatures  have  imple- 
ments, weapons,  and  tools,  ready  made  for  their  use ; 
but  man,  the  highest  and  noblest  work  of  God,  was  the 
most  helpless  of  all.  He  was  born  without  tools,  and 
without  sense  during  his  whole  life  to  make  them, 
though  he  .needed  them  most  of  all.  He  had  more 
necessities  than  all  the  creatures,  but  was  most  destitute 
of  means  to  meet  them.  He  was  exposed  to  the  rude 
winter  blast,  but  had  no  covering,  and  no  sense  to  pro- 
cure it ; he  was  surrounded  by  powerful  and  ferocious 
animals,  but  had  no  natural  weapons  to  defend  himself 
against  their  attacks,  nor  speed  adequate  to  escape  their 
pursuit.  He  had  need  of  animal  and  cereal  food  to 
nourish  him,  but  had  no  physical  powers  equal  to  the 
task  of  procuring  a comfortable  supply.  All  animals, 
even  the  meanest,  are  far  better  provided  for  than 
himself ; and,  according  to  our  theorists,  man  was  not 
only  destitute  of  the  implements  and  tools  necessary  to 
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liis  welfare,  but  was  originally  so  destitute  of  intellect 
too,  that  he  was  doomed  to  drag  on  his  miserable  exist- 
ence through  myriads  of  years,  before  he  could  become 
capable  of  inventing-  them ! "When  he  began  to  find 
he  could  use  some  natural  objects,  he  was  still  so  obtuse 
in  intellect  that  he  had  to  pass  through  ages  more 
before  he  could  get  beyond  the  use  of  flint  flakes  for 
knives,  and  shapeless  lumps  of  stone  for  hatchets. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  must  come  and  go 
before  he  could  have  sense  to  sharpen  his  rude  imple- 
ments ; and  again  many  thousands  of  years  more  before 
he  could  learn  the  use  of  metals  in  the  meanest  form ; 
and  then  only  at  the  end  of  100,000  years  or  more 
some  of  his  race  arrived  at  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe.  But  millions  on  millions  of  men  in 
some  countries  after  this  prolonged  period,  have  even 
yet  arrived  no  higher  than  the  condition  of  savages. 
Such  is  the  philosophy  and  such  the  theology  of  our 
Theorists.  Verily  the  God  of  these  men,  if  they  ac- 
knowledge one,  must  be  a queer  Deity,  one  very  different 
from  the  God  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that 
God  loves  man,  and  cares  for  him  ; but  this  theory 
teaches  that  God  so  disregards  him  as  to  leave  him 
naked,  destitute,  and  in  helpless  misery  for  thousands 
of  years  ! The  Bible  teaches  us  that  God  esteems  one 
man  worth  more  than  many  sparrows ; but  this  theory 
teaches  that  God  esteems  one  sparrow  worth  more  than 
many  men  ; that  He  provides  amply  for  the  welfare  of 
sparrows  and  spiders,  and  the  meanest  creatures,  but 
leaves  in  destitution,  neglect,  and  helpless  degrada- 
tion for  scores  of  thousands  o/  years,  the  noblest 
creature  He  has  made  ! The  whole  voice  of  nature 
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repudiates  and  condemns  tlie  inconsistency  and  folly  of 
this  theory  ! 

(b.)  This  theory  outrages  all  proportion  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man’s  intellectual  powers.  It  contends 
for  man’s  origin  100,000  years  ago,  and  if,  as  some 
assert,  he  existed  in  the  Tertiary  Period,  that  100,000 
years  is  hut  a small  fraction  of  the  enormous  period 
since  he  began  to  be.  But  what  is  the  period  of  his 
civilization  ? According  to  our  theorists  he  was  univers- 
ally a savage  a few  thousand  years  ago.  So  then  we 
have  above  90,000  years  of  savage  life,  and  during 
only  the  small  remnant  of  time  has  man  been  a civil- 
ized or  half-civilized  being ! Is  this  in  accordance 
with  the  rate  of  human  progress  ? Look  at  England. 
Less  than  2000  years  ago  our  ancestors  were  savages ; 
but  what  are  we  now?  Look  at  France,  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Italy,  and  even  the  South  Sea  Islands  ! 
If  nations  have  so  far  advanced  in  so  short  a time,  why 
should  their  remoter  ancestors  have  remained  below 
the  condition  of  "savages  for  90,000  years  ? It  is  said 
that  the  discovery  of  metals  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
human  mind.  But  why  should  man  know  how  to 
perfect  the  use  of  metals,  and  produce  the  complicated 
structure  of  metallic  machinery  as  he  has  done  in  a 
few  hundred  years,  and  yet  have  no  sense  to  discover 
even  the  existence  of  metals  for  90,000  years  ? Iron 
in  all  ages  has  descended  from  heaven  in  meteorolites, 
and  iron  ore  was  smelted  b)r  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  forests  in  the  earliest  periods ; how  then  could 
man  remain  ignorant  of  its  use  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years  when  he  beheld  it  in  nature  ? Is  it  probable  ? 
Is  it  borne  out  by  any  evidence  P Does  it  accord  with 
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the  history  of  nations  whose  origin  can  be  traced  ? It 
is  contradicted  by  all  known  facts,  and  by  the  history 
of  all  nations.  Indeed,  no  ancient  nation  can  be  traced 
by  authentic  history  to  a period  when  its  ancestors 
were  savages,  living  through  periods  of  Stone.  In 
every  instance  where  we  can  trace  a nation  to  its  an- 
cestry we  find  that  ancestry  a civilized  people.  The 
theory  of  scores  of  thousands  of  years  of  savage  life  is 
a myth,  a foolish,  extravagant  speculation,  as  opposed 
to  history  and  the  true  science  of  human  nature  as  it 
is  to  the  Bible. ' 

(c.)  The  facts  discovered  by  antiquarians  themselves 
disprove  their  theory.  We  are  told  that  these  rough 
implements  prove  man’s  enormous  antiquity.  But 
how  ? The  flints  that  were  not  fashioned  by  man 
prove  nothing  ; and  the  implements  that  are  the  genuine 
work  of  man  show  progress,  and  a progress  incompat- 
ible with  the  process  of  90,000  years  of  Stone.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  proof  at  all  that  universal  man  worked  at 
any  period  in  stone  only ; and  in  reference  to  any 
isolated  instance  of  a Stone  Period  in  any  corner  of 
the  earth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  endured  for 
any  very  protracted  period.  Take  the  instances  before 
us.  We  have  evidence  of  early  progress,  of  metallic 
implements  mixed  with  stone,  of  instruments  elabor- 
ately fashioned,  and  accompanied  with  artistic  displays. 

We  demur  to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
the  various  discoveries.  They  are  arbitrary,  inconsist- 
ent, and  erroneous,  and  made  to  suit  their  theory ; 
but  if  we  accept  the  classification,  it  does  not  prove  the 
duration  of  the  ages  they  assign  to  the  Period  of 
Stone  ; for  even  in  the  Rough-Stone  Period  so  called  we 
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find  some  metals  ; we  find  pottery  made  on  the  wlieel ; 
we  find  some  implements  elaborately  fashioned,  orna- 
mented witli  carvings ; and  in  some  places  we  find  spirited 
drawings  of  quadrupeds,  of  fishes,  of  birds,  of  flowers, 
and  of  men,  and  some  of  them  more  artistic  than  those 
found  in  the  remains  assigned  to  a later  period,  more 
artistic  indeed  than  some  of  the  drawings  found  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  I need  not  repeat  the  instances 
here, — I have  already  adduced  them  in  describing  the 
remains  of  this  period.  These  proofs  of  art  are  found 
along  with  the  oldest  remains  of  man’s  existence,  and 
indicate  not  the  condition  of  a being  half  beast  half 
man,  but  of  man  with  intellect  and  taste  and  powers 
of  invention,  which  forbid  the  prolonged  degradation 
which  our  Theorists  assign  to  man  in  their  Stone  Period. 
There  is  evidence  here  that  man  was  on  his  way  to  a 
higher  civilization,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
conclusion  that  a few  hundred  years  were  amply  suffi- 
cient to  raise  him  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
found  when  the  Roman  conquests  were  made  in  Hel- 
vetia, Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

Our  Theorists  incessantly  speak  of  ‘Primitive  Man,’ 
and  primitive  man  is  described  as  below  the  savage,  and 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  beast.  There  is 
not  the  least  evidence  of  this  at  any  period.  The  lowest 
state  of  man  as  indicated  by  the  remains  that  have  been 
discovered  implies  a condition  not  inferior  to  tribes  of 
men  existing  at  this  day,  and  therefore  proves  not 
a prolonged  antiquity,  but  a diversified  condition, 
a condition  from  which  various  modern  nations  have 
risen  to  the  highest  civilization  in  a few  hundred  years. 

While  our  Theorists  are  constantly  speaking  of 
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‘ Primitive  Man  ’ as  a savage,  ancl  indeed  as  beneath  the 
condition  of  a savage,  as  ‘ scarcely  to  he  distinguished 
from  a beast,’  not  only  do  indisputable  facts  adduced 
from  archaeology  and  geology  contradict  this  notion,  but 
all  historical  records  and  traditions  point  to  a primitive 
civilization.  The  Welsh  Triads  say  the  first  settlers 
in  England  ‘were  the  Kymry  (or  Cymri)  who  came 
from  the  summer  country  to  the  Isle  of  Britain  under 
the  leadership  of  Hu  the  mighty ; the  second  was 
Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedcl  the  Great,  who  organized 
a social  state  and  sovereignty  in  Britain ; and  the  third 
was  Dyvwall  Moelmud,  who  made  arrangements  re- 
specting laws,  maxims,  customs,  and  privileges  of  the 
country  and  tribe.  And  for  these  reasons  they  were 
called  the  three  pillars  of  the  nation  of  the  Kymry.’ 1 
If  there  be  any  residuum  of  truth  in  these  ancient 
Triads,  they  indicate  a civilization  in  Britain  long  before 
the  Ptoman  conquest ; and  the  people  who  settled  in 
England  belonged  to  the  stock  of  early  settlers  in 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  France,  and  earlier  still,  in 
more  southern  climes.  The  ancient  Syrians  we  know 
were  a civilized  people,  for  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
their  city  Damascus  was  a place  of  note.  The  ancient 
Assyrians  were  a civilized  people,  as  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  prove,  and 
which  carry  back  their  civilization  to  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Noah.  The  Egyptians,  we  know  from 
their  monuments,  were  a civilized  people  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  kingdom  Mitz- 
raim  indicates  its  rule  under  the  grandson  of 

Noah.  The  Arabians,  the  Idumeans,  and  the  Jews  have 

1 Dr  Smith  ou  the  religion  of  Ancient  Britain,  p.  5. 
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their  national  origin  in  Isaac  the  son  of  Abraham,  and 
were  as  civilized  at  their  origin  as  they  ever  were  in 
any  period  of  their  history.  The  ancient  Carthaginians 
were  a civilized  people  at  their  origin ; they  were 
founded  in  Africa  by  a colony  from  Phoenicia,  about  1000 
b.c.,  and  the  Phoenicians  were  a commercial  people 
trading  with  Britain  many  centuries  before  the  Chiis- 
tian  era.  In  fact,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  their  chief  cities, 
may  compete  with  Damascus  and  Nineveh  in  antiquity. 
China  dates  back  its  history  to  Fohi,  who  was.  a 
civilized  monarch  and  legislator,  contemporaneous  with 
the  patriarch  Noah.  Italy  and  Greece  (especially 
the  latter)  have  a high  antiquity,  which  is  obscure  and 
difficult  to  trace,  but  their  poets  point  to  an  origin 
for  themselves  and  other  nations,  which  they  designate 
‘ The  golden  age,’  indicating  thereby  an  early  ancestry, 
characterized  by  intelligence,  purity,  and  integrity . 
Thus  as  the  nations  trace  their  pedigree  to  its  earliest 
times,  they  point  to  a primitive  period  of  simplicity, 
intelligence,  and  goodness.  In  fact,  they  point  to  a 
common  origin,  traceable  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
to  Noah,  the  great  patriarch  of  the  second  world  ; and 
he  was  no  barbarian,  for  he  built  that  wonderful  struc- 
ture the  ark,  and  in  himself  and  family  we  ha  a e a 
type  of  the  highest  and  best  civilization  of  the  old 
world,  and  of  that  which  formed  the  starting-point  for 

1 ‘The  first  and  best  age  of  man  was  the  golden.’  Hes.  Op. 
108,  seq. ; and  Plato’s  ideal  citizens  are  a xpv™vv  y'tvog,  ‘ a golden 
race.’ 

Ovid  speaks  of  the  1 Aurea  prima  sata  est  tetas,’  Lib.  i.  Tab.  3. 
‘ The  golden  age  was  first,’  &c. 
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the  new.  Go  back  earlier  still,  and  we  come  to  the 
first  man,  who  lived  in  ‘ the  golden  aged 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  ‘ Prim- 
itive Man  ’ was  not  that  of  a savage,  much  less  was  it 
one  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  a beast,  but  one  of 
intelligence  and  civilization. 

Hence  the  barbarism  of  tribes  in  Africa  and  America, 
in  New  Zealand,  Australia,’  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  of  those  ancient  peoples  wdiose  remains  we  have 
noticed,  is  a degeneracy  from  the  primitive  condition, 
and  from  the  civilization  of  their  early  ancestors.  This 
degenerate  condition  may  have  arisen  from  various 
causes : from  vice  and  corruption  of  manners,  as  we  see 
in  the  squalid  and  wretched  descendants  of  those  who 
built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  colossal  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the  deserted  habitations  of 
Moab  and  Idumea.  Sometimes  this  degeneracy  has 
resulted  from  migratory  habits,  from  the  violence  and 
oppression  of  tyrants  and  the  ravages  of  war,  which 
have  compelled  families  and  tribes  to  flee  unto  distant 
countries  for  safety  and  peace. 

From  these  and  other  causes  individual  families  and 
whole  tribes  have  become  widely  separated  from  the 
centres  of  civilization,  and  have  soon  degenerated  into 
a state  of  barbarism.  Suppose  the  case  of  a family 
having  by  flight  escaped  to  a solitary  place  far  away 
from  society.  A cave  is  their  habitation,  implements 
of  defence  or  industry  they  have  none,  or  only  a few 
which  are  soon  worn  out,  and  they  have  no  means  of 
procuring  others.  What  can  they  do  amidst  their 
privations  and  isolation  but  use  such  rude  implements 
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as  nature  affords ; and  from  necessity  submit  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  savage  life  ? for  man  without 
society  and  without  arts  would  soon  degenerate.  This 
state  may  be  perpetuated  for  generations,  and  thus  a 
savage  population  may  spring  up,  and  continue  such 
for  many  generations. 

The  case  is  not  an  imaginary  one.  A whaling  ship 
which  in  1867  reached  a more  northern  point  than  had 
hitherto  been  attained,  brought  back  the  curious  in- 
formation that  a tribe,  wandering  near  Cape  Chilagski, 
had  recently  driven  another  tribe  before  them,  across 
the  frozen  sea,  to  a land  so  far  north  that  only  its 
mountain-tops  could  be  occasionally  seen  from  the 
Siberian  Headlands.  This  far-off  land  had  never  been 
trodden  by  man.  We  may  therefore  imagine  the 
degeneracy  that  would  follow  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  fugitives.  The  Greenlanders,  it  is  said,  who  at 
an  early  period  used  metals,  after  ceasing  to  have  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  for  about  300  years,  sank 
down  to  the  use  of  implements  of  bone,  and  wood,  and 
stone.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  speaking  of  the  Australians, 
says,  that  in  a cave  on  the  west  coast  of  that  country 
there  are  tolerably  correct  figures  of  sharks,  porpoises, 
turtles,  lizards,  canoes,  &c.,  and  yet  the  present  natives 
of  the  country  are  incapable  not  only  of  producing 
similar  imitations,  but  even  of  realizing  the  most  vivid 
artistic  representations  as  the  work  of  man,  and  they 
ascribe  the  drawings  in  the  cave  to  diabolical  agency.1 
Here,  then,  we  have  a degenerate  race  degenerating 
to  a still  deeper  shade.  Yet,  without  doubt,  these 
degraded  tribes  sprung  from  civilized  ancestors  who, 
1 Pre-historic  Man,  p.  330. 
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at  some  remote  period,  were  drifted  in  their  canoes 
from  their  fatherland,  for  such  cases  have  often  oc- 
curred. 

‘ Cajitain  Cook  found  on  the  island  of  Wattoo  three 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  had  been  drifted  thither 
in  a canoe,  although  the  distance  between  the  two 
islands  is  550  miles.  In  1696  two  canoes,  containing 
30  persons  who  had  left  Ancorso,  were  thrown  by  con- 
trary winds  and  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of 
the  Philippines,  at  a distance  of  800  miles.  In  1721 
two  canoes,  one  of  which  contained  twenty-four,  and  the 
other  six  persons, — men,  women,  and  children, — were 
drifted  from  an  island  called  Farroilep  to  the  island  of 
Guaham,  one  of  the  Marians,  a distance  of  200  miles. 
Kotzebue,  when  investigating  the  Caroline  Isles,  be- 
came acquainted  with  a person  named  Kadee,  who  was 
a native  of  Flea,  1500  miles  distant,  from  which  he  and 
a party  had  been  drifted,  living  in  the  mean  time  on 
fish,  and  drinking  such  rain-water  as  they  were  enabled 
to  obtain.  Captain  Beechey,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
Pacific,  fell  in  with  some  natives  of  the  Coral  Islands, 
who  had  been  carried  from  an  island  300  miles  east- 
ward of  Otaheite,  and  drifted  about  from  one  unin- 
habited island  to  another,  at  each  of  which  they 
obtained  some  provisions,  and  after  wandering  600 
miles  were  found  and  carried  home  in  the  Blossom.’ 1 

TV  e have  here  instances  showing  how  men  become 
dispersed,  and  how,  leaving  the  centres  of  civilization, 
they  may  sink  from  a superior  condition  into  one  of 
barbarism. 

When  the  several  tribes  of  the  human  family  began 
1 Sir  C.  Lyell’s  Principles,  pp.  661-2. 
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to  occupy  the  various  countries  where  tlie  remains  of 
man  have  been  recently  discovered,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  probability  is  there  were  many 
migrations  at  different  and  distant  periods.  Some 
might  take  place  when  the  people  of  Israel  drove  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ; some  tribes  might  wander 
far  northward  and  westward  at  the  dispersion  of  men 
in  the  days  of  Peleg,  or  when  the  Lord  scattered  men 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  after  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Some  still  earlier  might  have  wandered  far  away  from 
the  oppression  of  mighty  tyrants,  who  filled  the  earth 
with  violence  before  the  deluge.  From  many  causes 
we  know  that  tribes  of  men  have  wandered  from  time 
to  time,  thus  originating  distinct  nations  at  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth  ; and  many  such,  in  their  separation 
and  long  isolation,  lost  their  primitive  civilization,  and 
degenerated  into  barbarism.  These  migrations  and 
changes,  however,  required  no  enormous  antiquity. 
The  limits  of  Scripture  chronology  afford  ample  time 
for  all  to  have  taken  place. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SPECIAL  DIFFICULTIES  STATED  AND  MET. 

To  avoid  interruption  in  the  general  course  of  our 
main  argument,  we  have  reserved  some  special  diffi- 
culties for  separate  consideration.  The  first  that  claims 
our  attention  is  that  of 

THE  GRAVEL-BEDS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SOMME. 

In  the  valley  of  the  river  Somme,  between  Amiens 
and  Abbeville,  there  are  certain  beds  of  gravel  at 
different  heights,  one  of  which  is  a hundred  feet  above 
the  river.  In  these  gravel-beds  have  been  found 
chipped  flints  and  bones  of  extinct  animals  ; and  these 
remains,  from  the  position 'they  occupy,  are  alleged  as 
evidence  that  man  must  have  existed  at  a period  prodi- 
giously remote  from  historic  times. 

In  estimating  the  evidence  of  this  alleged  antiquity, 
we  have  three  inquiries  to  make,  namely — 1.  Have 
the  so-called  implements  been  shaped  by  the  hand  of 
man,  or  by  natural  fracture  ? 2.  If  some  of  them 

have  received  their  present  shape  from  the  hand  of 
man,  were  they  so  shaped  by  ancient  men,  or  by 
modern  impostors  ? And  3.  If  some  of  them  are  the 
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genuine  work  of  ancient  men,  do  they  really  prove  the 
antiquity  claimed  for  them  by  our  Theorists  ? 

The  first  two  inquiries  have  already  engaged  our 
attention,  and  may  be  soon  disposed  of.  As  to  Inquiry 
No.  1,  Are  these  flints  the  work  of  man  or  of  nature? 
We  have  seen  the  dubious  aspect  which,  Sir  C.  Lyell 
says,  the  flints  present  to  the  inexperienced  eye : we 
have  seen  also  the  confession  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
and  of  M.  Figuier,  that  ‘eyes  of  faith’  were  required  to 
perceive  that  they  have  any  artistic  form  at  all : again, 
we  have  seen  that  the  scientific  world  for  a long  time 
rejected  them  as  spurious  : further,  we  have  seen  that 
such  an  eminent  antiquarian  as  Mr  Wright  doubts  if 
there  is  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a Stone-Period 
at  all : and,  finally,  we  have  seen  that  another  eminent 
geologist,  Mr  Nicholas  Whitley,  who  has  examined 
the  whole  district  in  question,  and  many  other  districts 
at  home  and  abroad,  totally  denies  the  ‘ rough  flints  ’ 
to  be  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  their  shape  to 
‘ natural  fracture.’  With  such  testimonies  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  these  flints  afford  very  unsatisfactory  evidence 
of  the  Antiquity  of  Man ! Certainly,  we  should  not 
like  to  risk  the  decision  of  any  important  case  on 
such  questionable  evidence  as  this. 

But  suppose  some  manufactured  flints  have  been 
found  in  these  gravel-beds  and  in  other  beds  of  a simi- 
lar character,  we  come  then  to  Inquiry  No.  2,  Are  these 
flints  genuine  or  counterfeits?  We  have  seen  that 
many  of  them  are  confessed  to  be  fictitious,  even  by 
the  champions  of  Man’s  Antiquity.  How  are  we,  then, 
to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  the  fictitious, 
and  what  is  the  proportion  between  the  two  ? It  may 
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not  be  possible  to  ascertain  this  proportion,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — at  least  a very  large  number  of  them 
must  be  rejected.  Sir  C.  Lyell  says,  be  should  think 
that  the  genuine  flint  implements  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  far  exceed  a thousand  ; and  yet  he  con- 
fesses, ‘ It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
an  antiquary  or  geologist  who  should  devote  a few 
weeks  to  the  exploration  of  such  a valley  as  that  of  the 
Somme,  would  himself  be  able  to  detect  a single  speci- 
men.’1 Such  statements,  show  that  those  flints  ad- 
mitted to  be  genuine  are  but  thinly  strewn. 

But  supposing  that  a number  of  genuine  flint  im- 
plements have  been  discovered,  belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  ‘ Bough-Stone  Period,’  do  the  gravel-beds 
where  they  were  found  imply  the  enormous  age  which 
our  Theorists  assign  to  them  ? This  brings  us  to 
Inquiry  3,  and  it  is  the  stronghold  of  our  Theorists  ; 
but  strong  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  it  is  untenable.  For, 

The  force  of  the  argument  rests  upon  conjectures 
and  assumptions,  not  upon  proof.  All  that  Sir  0.  Lyell 
says  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  gravel  deposits 
where  the  flints  are  found  is  made  up  of  conjecture. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  several  beds  of  gravel  are  fluvia- 
tile  that  is,  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  river, 
which  once  flowed  where  the  gravel  deposits  lie.  This 
is  conjecture,  not  proof;  so  conjectural,  indeed,  that  Mr 
A hitley  denies  that  those  gravel  deposits  were  formed 
by  river  action  at  all.  Evidence  which  is  thus  open 
to  dispute  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; it  rests  upon  con- 
jecture, not  upon  proof. 

It  is  assumed,  too,  that  the  several  gravel-beds 
1 Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  118. 
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have  been  formed  successively  at  wide  intervals  of  time, 
the  high  beds  being  the  most  ancient,  and  the  lower 
ones  formed  subsequently  by  the  river  leaving  its 
original  channel  and  cutting  its  way  downwards  into 
a deeper  channel,  in  consequence  of  the  land  being 
raised  to  a higher  elevation.  This  is  another  con- 
jecture, and  it  is  pronounced  erroneous  by  Mr  Whitley, 
who  has  examined  the  district  personally,  and  states 
that  ‘ the  distinction  between  the  high  and  low  level 
river  gravel  cannot  be  maintained.’  He  affirms  that 
f it  is  highly  probable  that  the  high  and  low  level 
gravels  belong  to  the  same  geological  period,  and 
were  formed  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 
For  ‘ at  Amiens  there  are  patches  of  gravel  at  inter- 
mediate levels  between  the  two  levels  ; and  in  some 
places  the  gravel  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  so  as 
to  indicate  a connection  between  the  beds.’  ‘ Hence  it 
follows,’  he  says,  ‘ that  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  opinion  as  to  the 
scale  of  time  is  founded  in  error,  and  has  no  geological 
basis  to  rest  on.’  Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
geologist ; and  if  the  theory  has  no  geological  basis,  it 
must  be  rejected  as  a false  and  visionary  speculation. 

It  may  not  be  possible  at  this  period  for  any 
geologist  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  physical 
cause  or  causes  of  those  beds  of  gravel  which  appear 
at  various  altitudes  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme.  But  what  of  this  ? There  are  scores  of  diffi- 
culties which  geologists  cannot  explain.  What  physical 
agency  produced  the  glacial  period  ? They  cannot  tell. 
What  produced  the  loess  which  overspreads  so  great  a 
part  of  Europe  ? They  cannot  tell.  ‘ An  eminent 
French  geologist,  indeed,  says  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  “ the  loess  is  a myth,”  having  no  real 
existence  in  a geological  sense  or  as  holding  a definite 
place  in  the  chronological  series.’1  What  physical 
agency  has  produced  the  alt  ernate  and  wonderful  eleva- 
tions and  subsidences  of  Scotland,  England,  and  the 
continents  ? They  cannot  tell.  How  is  it,  if  the  flints 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  were  tools  made  by  man, 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  human  body,  though 
human  bones  are  as  durable  as  other  bones  P They 
cannot  tell.  Why  should  man  have  remained  a savage 
a hundred  thousand  years,  and  yet  emerge  from  a 
savage  to  a highly  civilized  being  in  a thousand  years  ? 
They  cannot  tell.  No,  they  cannot ; hut  they  can 
theorize  ; yet  theories  are  not  explanations : they  are 
theories  still,  and  nothing  else  ; and  many  theories  are 
fabricated  by  one  geologist  only  to  be  overthrown  by 
another.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  famous  work  on  ‘ The 
Principles  of  G eolog-y  ’ contains  almost  as  many  theories 
as  facts,  and  some  of  the  theories  which  appear  in  one 
edition  of  the  same  work  are  abandoned  in  another. 

The  fertile  imagination  of  geologists  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  or  unmaking  a continent ; in  elevating 
or  depressing  the  ocean  a thousand  feet ; in  uniting  the 
British  isles  to  France ; in  re-distributing  the  course 
of  rivers  ; in  causing  the  Thames  to  flow  500  miles 
further  eastward,  and  making  it  a tributary  to  the 
Bliine  ! If  we  had  hut  half  the  facility  they  have  of 
drawing  upon  our  imagination,  we  could  furnish  a 
dozen  plausible  conjectures  as  to  the  physical  causes 
which  produced  the  gravel-beds  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme. 

1 Lyell’s  Principles , p.  325. 
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But  wlio  at  this  period,  with  any  show  of  modesty, 
can  pretend  to  say  what  geological  changes  have  passed 
over  that  valley  within  the  period  of  even  6000  years  P 
In  vain  we  interrogate  the  strata  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. They  are  silent  as  to  their  cause,  and  no  human 
history  can  tell  us ; no  merely  human  history  can 
supply  any  record  of  the  region  beyond  2000  years  ; 
and  thus  we  have  4000  years  of  the  human  period  left 
in  blank  darkness,  so  far  as  uninspired  ordinary  sources 
of  information  are  concerned.  But  yet  we  are  sure 
that  there  were  active  forces  in  nature  adequate  to  the 
geological  phenomena  presented  ; and  there  are  facts, 
too,  in  the  inspired  records  of  man,  which  render  his 
early  connection  with  that  region  possible,  and  the 
deposits  of  his  implements  there  at  any  early  period  no 
improbable  occurrence. 

In  the  absence  of  human  sources  of  information,  let 
us  for  a moment  turn  to  the  divine.  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  about  5000  years  ago  there  was  an  awful  de- 
generacy in  the  human  race,  when  there  arose  a set  of 
men  renowned  for  their  power  to  do  evil.  They  are 
called  giants  or  fellers,  a term  expressive  of 

ferocity,  oppression,  rapine,  and  violence.1  They  are 
distinguished  as  deepening  the  general  corruption  and 
filling'  the  earth  with  violence  and  crime.  Gen.  vi.  1 — 5. 
Never  since  man  existed  did  such  rapacious  and  power- 
ful and  God-defying  tyrants  as  these  bear  general  sway  ; 

1 yiyavrsg  in  the  Septuagint,  c gigautes 5 in  the  Vulgate,  and 
rendered  by  a corresponding  word  in  the  other  ancient  versions.  The 
Greek  word  is  used  by  the  classics  not  merely  to  express  preter- 
natural stature  and  strength,  but  a fierce,  rapacious,  aud  heaven- 
defying  disposition.  See  Homer,  Od.  vii.  59 ; Hes.,  Th.  185  ; .lEsch., 
Theb.  424. 
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ancl  never  were  mankind  so  deeply  degraded  with  crime. 
TV  hat  would  he  the  effect  of  this  powerful  and  unmiti- 
gated tyranny,  but  the  dispersion  of  the  weaker  tribes, 
who  would  flee  to  distant  regions  for  safety,  and  as  ages 
rolled  on,  find  their  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; and 
isolated  amidst  numerous  privations,  sink  down  to  the 
condition  of  savages  ? May  not  these  rude  implements 
scattered  in  diverse  places  be  the  remains  of  their  bar- 
barism P 

The  same  narrative  which  tells  of  these  violent 
oppressors  and  of  general  depravity,  tells  us  also  of  an 
awful  catastrophe,  a deluge,  which,  while  destroying  the 
human  race,  would  naturally  be  both  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  great  geological  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  For  this  catastrophe  was  not  that  partial  and 
quiet  inundation  which  some  geologists  describe  it  to 
have  been.  It  was  a mighty  cataclysm,  in  which  the 
convulsions  of  the  earth  below  were  combined  with  the 
outpouring  of  the  skies  above ; for  it  is  expressly  said 
that  * the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  the  w mdows  of  heaven  were  opened/  1 Tins  re- 
markable language  implies  terrible  commotions,  the 
disruptions  of  rocks,  the  outburst  of  internal  reservoirs, 
and  mighty  disturbances,  uplifting  and  depressing  sea 
and  land,  when  impetuous  torrents  would  rush  forth, 
and  meet  in  fierce  collision,  transporting  the  human 
and  animal  remains  of  one  country  to  another,  lodging 
them  there  in  all  conceivable  localities,  and  mixing 
them  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  and  heterogeneous  debris. 

i i_  , ■ - . <?  _"t  rendered  by  the  Sept,  ippayrjaav  Trcicai 
al  Trr)yai  ti)q  a/3vffuov,  words  which  evidently  signify  a rending  or 
breaking  up  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  water. 
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If  rain-water  alone  can  excavate  hundreds  of  new 
valleys,  and  in  20  short  years  cut  a ravine  50  feet 
deep,  and  180  feet  wide  ; yea,  even  through  volcanic 
tufa  25  feet  deep  in  three  days  ; 1 and  if  during  the 
present  epoch  of  the  earth’s  repose  great  rivers  leave 
their  old  channels,  and  cut  out  new  beds  in  the  course  of 
a few  years  ; 2 how  shall  we  estimate  the  changes  that 
would  take  place  when  the  mighty  forces  were  in  opera- 
tion which  broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep, 
and  which  with  the  descending  cataracts  submerged 
the  earth,  or  at  least  a great  part  of  it,  hi  one  vast 
ocean?3  With  such  forces  at  work  for  forty  days,  we 
wonder  not  that  some  phenomena  are  inexplicable 
from  common  causes,  nor  that  the  remains  of  man 
should  be  lodged  in  situations,  at  Hoxne,  Fisherton, 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  various  other  places, 
where  under  ordinary  conditions  they  would  not  be 
found  or  expected.  In  fact,  true  science  expects  from 
exceptional  causes  to  find  exceptional  results. 

THE  ARGUMENT  BASED  ON  EXTINCT  ANIMALS 
EXAMINED. 

It  is  alleged  that  man  coexisted  with  various  animals 
which  have  become  extinct,  and  therefore  he  must 
have  an  antiquity  many  thousands  of  years  beyond 
that  assigned  to  him  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  animals  referred  to  have  already  been  named 

1 See  Lyell’s  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
Principles , p.  213. 

2 American  Methodist  (Quarterly  Review , vol.  xlvii.  pp.  563-4. 

3 It  was  enough,  if  that  terrible  judgment  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
fulfil  its  awful  purpose,  that  of  destroying  all  the  wicked  inhabitants 
of  the  world. 
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in  our  description  of  tlie  remains  discovered  in  caves, 
&c.,  such  as  the  mammoth,  or  the  maned  and  woolly- 
haired elephant,  the  rhinoceros  with  a nasal  septum,  a 
hear  of  great  size  inhabiting  caverns  with  a projecting 
forehead  and  a large  skull,  the  cave-lion  or  tiger, 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  existing  species,  various 
kinds  of  large  hyaenas,  the  bison  or  auroch,  the  urus 
or  great  ox,  the  Irish  elk,  and  other  animals.  Doubt- 
less the  remains  of  these  quadrupeds  are  found,  hut 
they  are  not  all  extinct.  Though  Sir  John  Lubbock 
enumerates  seventeen  species  which  he  says  ‘have 
either  become  entirely  extinct  or  very  much  restricted 
in  their  geographical  distribution,’  yet  he  admits  that 
eleven  out  of  the  seventeen  may  still  exist.  This  is  very 
different  from  being  ‘ entirely  extinct.’  The  bison  still 
exists  in  Poland,  the  urus  was  seen  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
is  described  in  his  Commentaries,1  and  the  Irish  elk 
probably  survived  to  a comparatively  recent  period. 
In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  out  of  the  seventeen  are  living  at  this 'day,  or 
were  living  a few  centuries  ago.  If  there  be  any  ex- 
ception at  all  it  applies  to  the  mammoth,  and  the  great 
cave-bear.  It  is  affirmed  with  great  confidence  that 
the  fact  that  man  was  a contemporary  with  those  ex- 
tinct species  proA^es  his  remote  antiquity.2  Put  how 
is  this  proved  P 

1 Tertium  est  genus  eorum  qui  uri  appellant ur.  Hi  sunt  mag- 
nitudine  paullo  infra  elephantos;  specie  et  colore  et  figura  tauri. 
Lib.  vi.  28.  A third  kind  of  animal  are  the  uri,  little  beneath  the 
elephant  in  size,  but  resembling  the  bull  in  shape,  colour,  and 
species. 

2 Ly  ell’s  Antiq.  of  Man,  p.  507.  Liguier’s  Prim.  Man,  p.  85. 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  remains  of  man  are  found 
mingled  with  these  animals.  Granted  ; and  they  are 
also  mingled  with  fragments  of  the  oldest  rocks.  It  is 
further  alleged  that  the  whole  hind  leg  of  a cave- 
bear  was  found  along  with  the  remains  of  man,  and 
the  limb  must  have  been  swept  into  the  cave  while  it 
was  so  fresh  as  to  hold  together,  and  this  proves  that 
man  and  the  cave-bear  must  have  existed  contemporane- 
ously. Granted  again.  But  that  fact  proves  not  the 
Antiquity  of  Man  ; it  merely  proves  that  the  cave-bear 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  human  period.  It  is 
alleged  again,  that  in  certain  caves  drawings  of  the  mam- 
moth have  been  found,1  and  this  proves  that  the  men 
who  drew  the  outline  of  the  animal  must  have  seen  it, 
and  having  seen  it,  they  must  have  coexisted  with  it. 
The  delineation  of  an  animal,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  the  coexistence  of  the  animal  delineated,  for 
the  mammoth  might  have  been  sketched  Irom  the  dis- 
covery of  its  carcase,  as  is  done  by  us  at  the  present 
day.  But  let  us  grant  that  our  ancestors  saw  the 
animals  alive  which  they  depicted.  M hat,  then  ? 
This  does  not  prove  the  enormous  Antiquity  of  Man  ; 
it  proves  only  that  the  mammoth,  as  well  as  the  cave- 
bear,  &c.,  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  human 
period. 

But  it  is  further  argued,  these  animals  existed  before 
the  period  which  the  Scriptures  assign  to  the  existence 
of  man.  You  mean,  I suppose,  they  began  to  exist 
before  man.  This  may  also  be  conceded ; for  it  is  only 
what  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach.  See  Gen.  i.  24. 

1 We  have  already  stated  thesQ  facts  on  noticing  the  caves  and 
the  remains  found  in  them.  See  pp.  66-S. 
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How  long  a period  intervened  between  their  creation 
and  the  creation  of  man  the  Scriptures  do  not  define, 
and  we  do  not  presume  to  conjecture.  We  know  who 
hath  said  that,  one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a thousand 
years,  and  a thousand  years  as  one  day ; and  we  leave 
the  period,  as  we  find  it,  undefined. 

There  is  no  force  at  all  in  any  facts  or  arguments 
adduced  for  Man’s  Antiquity,  on  the  ground  of  these 
extinct  animals,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  be- 
came totally  extinct  before  the  period  which  the  Scrip- 
tures assign  to  man’s  existence,  that  is,  that  they  became 
extinct  more  than  6000  or  7000  years  ago.  This  proof, 
however,  has  never  been  adduced  ; this  proof  never 
can  be  adduced.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  an  entire  leg  of 
the  cave-bear  was  found  among  the  remains  of  man 
proves  that  the  creature  had  not  ceased  to  exist  before 
man  was  created,  and  therefore,  as  Murchison  has 
observed,  ‘ the  present  evidence  does  not  necessitate 
the  carrying  back  of  the  date  of  man  in  past  time,  so 
much  as  bringing  the  extinct  post-glacial  animals  to- 
wards our  own  times.’  They  are  thus  clearly  brought 
within  the  human  period,  and  the  attempt  to  found  on 
them  an  argument  for  the  Antiquity  of  Man  utterly  fails. 

There  is  but  one  more  subterfuge  to  be  noticed  on 
the  subject  of  extinct  animals.  It  is  alleged  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  other  Theorists,  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  dying  out  of  so  many  species  of  animals 
must  necessarily  be  very  long,  and  therefore  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man,  who  coexisted  with  them,  must  have 
been  protracted  to  many  thousands  of  years.1  Indeed  ! 
Why  so  ? Where  is  the  proof  P There  is  none 

1 Ly  ell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  374,  393 j Figuier,  S5,  &c. 
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adduced,  because  there  is  none  to  give.  Does  it  require 
many  thousands  of  years  for  a species  to  die  out  P We 
know  it  does  not  require  one  thousand  years  for  the 
extinction  of  a species,  even  under  the  operation  of  or- 
dinary circumstances.  Less  than  800  years  ago  William 
the  Conqueror  enacted  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wild  boar  ; where  is  the  wild  boar  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land now  ? The  Romans  once  obtained  wild  bears 
from  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  cruel  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  800  years  ago  that  animal  roamed 
in  Scotland ; but  where  is  the  wild  bear  now  ? The 
beaver  existed  in  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century ; but  in 
Britain  it  has  long  ago  ceased  to  exist ; yea,  even  in 
Canada,  where  once  so  abundant,  it  is  fast  dying  out. 
The  dodo  and  the  great  auk,  described  by  naturalists 
of  our  own  tunes,  are  said  to  have  become  extinct. 
This  must  be  a very  recent  occurrence.  As  these  ani- 
mals have  died  out  amongst  us  in  a few  hundred  years, 
why  should  it  require  20,000  or  50,000  years  for  the 
general  extinction  of  the  mammoth  and  the  cave-bear  ? 
Such  trifling  arguments  are  scarcely  worth  a serious 
answer. 

Moreover,  the  extinction  of  those  animals  did  not 
depend  on  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  evident  the 
mammoth  perished  at  once  in  a general  catastrophe. 
Hence  their  remains  are  discovered  in  great  abund- 
ance among  diluvial  deposits,  and  sometimes  the  car- 
cases of  the  creatures  are  found  entirely  covered  with 
woolly  hair,  and  embedded  in  masses  of  ice,  as  if  over- 
taken in  a catastrophe  and  suddenly  destroyed.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  believes  their  destruction  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  an  inundation  ; and  the  Holy 
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Scripture  tells  us  of  a general  inundation,  above  4000 
years  ago,  which  destroyed  man  from  the  earth  ; and 
the  cataclysm  which  destroyed  man  was  surely  equal 
to  the  extinction  of  the  huge  monsters  then  prowling 
over  the  earth. 

If  it  be  demanded,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
change  of  climate  manifest  in  the  fact  that  in  former 
times  tropical  animals  could  live  so  far  in  a northern 
latitude,  I reply,  it  is  not  my  business  to  account  for 
this,  any  more  than  it  is  for  me  to  require  geologists  to 
account  for  what  they  designate  the  Glacial  Period,  or 
foi  the  distribution  of  the  loess,  or  for  the  elevation 
and  subsidence  of  a continent.  This  much,  however,  may 
be  said,  that  many  animals  are  adapted  to  a diversi- 
fied climate.  The  tiger  is  seen  in  Siberia  in  a latitude 
parallel  with  Berlin  and  Hamburg ; the  puma  ranges 
from  the  equator  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  latitude 
53°  38'  S.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  animals  found 
in  high  latitudes  are  found  furnished  with  an  external 
covering  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  they  have  been 
discovered.  Thus  a panther  found  in  Siberia  is  covered 
v ith  long  ban  , the  ancient  rhinoceros  tichorhmus,  un- 
like the  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  is  said  to  have  been  clad 
in  a soft  warm  fur  ; and  the  mammoth  found  entire  in 
Siberia  was  covered  with  woolly  hair. 

Moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  a sudden  destruc- 
tion of  animals, — many  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
overtaken  by  a catastrophe  and  perished ; for  their 
remains  are  found  in  largo  quantities  in  some  places  as 
if  drifted  there  by  an  inundation.  Many  of  them,  too, 
are  enveloped  in  ice,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a fatal  change  of  climate.  There  must  be  some 
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physical  cause  for  these  facts.  Do  we  know  any  events  in 
human  history  which  quadrate  with  them  ? TV  e know 
that  about  4000  years  ago  there  was  a remarkable 
change  in  the  duration  of  human  life,  the  term  sinking 
from  above  900  years  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
There  must  have  been  some  physical  cause  for  this, 
some  remarkable  meteoric  change  affecting  man  s con- 
stitution. What  was  it  ? Coincident  with  this  change 
in  man,  or  immediately  antecedent  to  it,  there  was,  we 
know  from  Holy  Scripture,  a terrible  inundation  accom- 
panied by  great  upheavings  and  changes  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  for  ‘ the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  then 
broken  up.’  This  was  the  cause  we  know  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  living  generation  of  both  men  and  beasts, 
it  was  also  immediately  antecedent  to  the  change  in 
the  term  of  human  life  ! Query,  was  the  same  cause 
coincident  with  the  extinction  of  the  great  quadrupeds 
whose  remains  are  now  discovered,  and  with  the  change 
of  climate  which  this  condition  seems  to  indicate  ? If  so, 
the  Scriptures  furnish  the  true  physical  cause  for  both. 

THE  ARGUMENT  BASED  ON  TPIE  AGE  OF  PEAT 
ANSWERED. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  in  Denmark,  and  else- 
where, beds  of  peat  are  found  containing  the  bones  of 
animals  ; some  human  remains  also  are  found  at  various 
depths ; and  an  argument  for  the  high  Antiquity  of 
Man  is  foimded  on  these  facts.1 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  the  bed  of  Peat  is 
about  30  feet  thick  in  some  parts,  and  our  Theorists 
estimate  its  age  to  be  about  20,000  years.  This  esti- 
Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  8 — 10. 
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mate  is  formed  on  two  grounds — the  time  it  is  sup- 
posed to  require  for  the  growth  of  peat  and  the  sort 
of  remains  which  it  contains.  Let  us  apply  these  tests, 
and  see  the  value  of  the  argument. 

The  time  it  takes  for  peat  to  grow  is  very  different, 
depending  upon  localitjq  moisture,  sunshine,  the  decay 
of  vegetation,  &c.  It  varies,  therefore,  in  different 
localities,  and  even  in  the  same  localities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, totally  in  vain  to  'set  up  this  test  in  proof  of  high 
antiquity.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself,  while  referring 
to  the  enormous  age  of  20,000  years  for  the  growth  of 
peat,  tells  us  he  hesitates  to  adopt  that  estimate.1  Yes, 
Sir  Charles,  you  may  well  hesitate,  because  you  know 
full  well  that  such  a mass  of  peat  may  grow  in  less 
than  one-tenth  of  that  time.  In  fact,  in  your  own 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Geology,  you  show  that  a 
’ peat  moss  may  grow  over  an  overthrown  forest  in  less 
than  half  a century,  and  you  assert  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  peat  hogs  in  Europe  is  evidently  not  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Julius  Ca3sar.  We  give  your 
own  words : 

‘It  is  a curious  and  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
many  of  these  mosses  of  the  North  of  Europe  occupy 
the  place  of  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  which  have,  many 
of  them,  disappeared  within  the  historical  era.  Such 
changes  are  brought  about  by  the  fall  of  trees  and  the 
stagnation  of  water,  caused  by  their  trunks  and 
branches  obstructing  the  free  drainage  of  the  atmo- 
spheric waters,  and  giving  rise  to  a marsh.  In  a warm 
climate  such  decayed  timber  would  immediately  be  re- 
moved by  insects  or  by  putrefaction  ; but  in  the  cold 
1 Antiquity  of  Man,  pp.  27,  110,  111. 
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temperature,  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes,  many  ex- 
amples are  recorded  of  marshes  originating  in  this 
source.  Thus,  in  Mar  Forest,  in  Aberdeenshire,  large 
trunks  of  Scotch  fir,  which  had  fallen  from  age  and 
decay,  were  soon  immured  in  peat,  formed  partly  out 
of  their  perishing  leaves  and  branches,  and  in  part 
from  the  growth  of  other  plants.  We  also  learn  that 
the  overthrow  of  a forest  by  a storm,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a peat-moss 
near  Lochbroom,  in  Rosshire,  where,  in  less  than  half 
a century  after  the  fall  of  the  trees,  the  inhabitants  dug 
peat.’ 1 ‘ Dr  Walker  mentions  a similar  change  when, 

in  the  year  1756,  the  whole  wood  of  Drumlanrig  in 
Dumfriesshire  was  overset  by  the  wind.  Such  events 
explain  the  occurrence,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  of  mosses  where  the  trees  are  all  broken 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  original  surface,  and 
where  their  trunks  all  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

‘ In  Hartfield  moss,  in  Yorkshire,  which  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  a forest  1800  years  ago,  fir-trees 
have  been  found  90  feet  long,  and  sold  for  masts  and 
keels  of  ships;  oaks  have  also  been  discovered  there 
above  100  feet  long. 

‘ In  the  same  moss  of  Hartfield,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Kincardine,  in  Scotland,  and  several  others,  Roman 
roads  have  been  found  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet 
by  peat.  All  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and  other  utensils 
found  in  British  and  French  mosses,  are  also  Roman, 
so  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  peat  in  European 

1 Rennie’s  Essays  on  Peat,  p.  65,  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
Principles,  pp.  720 — 722. 
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peat-bogs  is  evidently  not  more  ancient  than  the  age 
of  Julius  Caesar.’1  When  peat  may  thus  cover  a forest 
in  half  a century,  and  when  the  peat  bogs  in  Europe 
generally  are  admitted  to  be  no  older  than  the  times  of 
Julius  Caesar,  it  is  worse  than  preposterous  to  estimate 
their  age  at  20,000  years. 

But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  theorizing  associates 
plead  that  the  bogs  of  Denmark,  of  about  30  feet  dcep> 
contain  a succession  of  different  sorts  of  trees,  one  lying 
upon  another,  namely,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bog  are 
found  Scotch  firs,  above  them  the  oak,  and  above  the 
oak  the  beech ; and  he  says  it  would  require  many  ages 
to  produce  such  a succession  of  forests.  Thus  he  tries 
to  make  out  a vast  period  for  the  peat ; and  he  further 
argues  that  the  time  when  the  Scotch  fir  flourished  in 
Denmark  must  coincide  with  the  Stone  Period,  the  oak 
with  the  Bronze  Period,  and  the  beech  with  the  Iron 
Period.  All  very  fine,  Sir  Charles,  in  theory,  but  you 
have  shown  us  that  a forest  which  was  flourishino-  200 

O 

years  ago,  when  blown  down,  became  so  deeply  grown 
over  with  peat  in  half  a century,  that  the  inhabitants 
dug  therein  for  fuel.  How  long,  then,  would  it  require 
for  the  three  forests  in  Denmark  successively  to  grow 
and  become  covered  with  peat  ? You  know,  from  the 
facts  you  have  adduced,  and  we  are  also  capable  of 
reckoning,  a few  hundred  years  would  suffice. 

Not  only  do  storms  sometimes  destroy  a forest,  but 
fires  ; and  in  such  cases  the  next  forest  that  grows  on 
the  spot  is  often  of  another  sort  of  trees  ; and  hence  the 
succession  of  various  species  growing  and  perishing,  each 
1Lycll’s  Principles,  pp.  720 — 722. 
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in  its  turn  becoming  covered  with  peat,  and  the  decaying 
material  of  the  forest  rapidly  increasing  the  growth  of 
the  peat.  We  refer  to  facts. 

An  extensive  and  accurate  observer  of  the  American 
forests  says — 

£ In  hundreds  of  places  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
Continent  I have  seen  these  changes  in  the  forest 
vegetation.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impos- 
sible for  these  old  fir  trees  to  remain  for  many  ages. 
The  moss  that  always  accumulates  on  the  trees  and  on 
the  ground  in  these  gloomy  forests,  impervious  to  sun 
or  wind,  and  the  resin  that  exudes  and  accumulates  on 
the  trees,  will,  in  time,  insure  their  destruction  by  fire, 
just  as  certainly  as  the  prairies  are  thus  consumed.  I 
have  often  seen  these  old  forests  burning,  sometimes  a 
whole  hill  or  mountain- side  enveloped  in  one  sheet  of 
flame.  After  their  destruction  we  invariably  found 
another  species  of  tree  occupying  the  vacant  space. 
In  this  way  the  destruction  of  the  fir  forests  of  Den- 
mark and  the  substitution  of  the  oak  can  be  accounted 
for  in  1000  years.  The  Black  Forest  of  Germany  has 
changed  three  times  within  the  historic  period : first 
fir,  then  oak,  and  now  fir  again.  ’ 1 

Where  now,  Sir  Charles,  are  your  20,000  years, 
while  these  forests  grow  ? and  where,  too,  the  time  for 
your  three  ages  of  stone  and  bronze  and  iron  ? How 
wonderfully  do  facts  spoil  the  speculations  of  men ! 

But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  associates,  unwilling 
to  surrender,  tell  us  that  the  remains  found  in  the 
peat  bogs  prove  an  immense  age.  Do  they  ? What 
are  the  remains  which  prove  this  P Hot  the  remains 
1 American  Methodist  Quarterly  Revieic  for  Oct.  1865. 
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of  the  trees,  certainly,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Not 
the  remains  of  animals,  for  those  found  in  the  peat  all 
belong  to  existing  species.  Not  the  human  hones  dis- 
covered, for  those  discovered  in  the  Denmark  boa's  are 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  later  period  ; and  the  two  or 
three  fragments  of  human  bones  found  in  the  peat  of 
the  Talley  of  the  Somme  can  prove  nothing.  Do  the 
utensils  found  in  either  of  these  famous  bogs  prove 
the  antiquity  assumed  ? Let  us  see. 

It  is  alleged  that  Dr  Steenstrup  found  a stone  im- 
plement under  a Scotch  fir  tree,  lying  at  a great  depth 
in  the  Denmark  bog.  Wonderful  evidence  of  o'rcat 
antiquity  this  ! The  Indian  uses  his  stone  hatchet 
even  now,  made  by  himself.  And  however  old  the 
stone  hatchet  found  by  Dr  Steenstrup,  it  can  be  no 
older  than  the  peat  in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
tree  under  which  it  lay ; and  we  have  seen  already 
what  sort  of  antiquity  they  can  claim.  Moreover,  the 
axe  might  be  much  more  modern  than  even  the  tree 
under  which  it  lay ; for  all  heavy  bodies,  when  dropped 
into  a soft  substance  like  peat,  sink  gradually  down  to 
a lower  depth.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Thames 
tunnel  was  being  made,  the  river  bottom  was  examined, 
to  ascertain  its  character,  by  men  who  descended  in  a 
diving-bell.  In  one  of  their  descents  they  accident- 
ally dropped  a shovel  and  a hammer,  and  could  not 
recover  the  implements  either  then,  or  afterwards 
when  they  descended  again.  But,  behold,  when  the 
excavators  below  had  pushed  forward  their  work  under 
the  bed  of  the  river,  until  they  came  underneath  the 
spot  where  the  implements  had  been  lost,  there  they 
found  both  the  shovel  and  the  hammer,  which  in  so 
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short  a time  had  worked  their  way  down  into  the  mud 
and  ground  to  the  depth  of  18  feet ! Had  the  imple- 
ments been  lost  a century  ago,  and  all  memory  of  them 
passed  away,  our  Theori  sts  might  have  claimed  the  shovel 
and  hammer  as  proofs  of  antiquity  of  3000  years  ! 

Utensils  found  in  peat  of  the  Somme  are  weapons, 
tools,  ornaments,  formed  of  stone  and  hone,  Homan 
pottery,  &c.  But  Sir  Charles  By  ell  himself  says  that 
‘ the  depth  at  which  Homan  works  of  art  appear  varies 
in  different  places,  and  is  no  sure  test  of  age  ; because 
in  some  parts  of  the  swamps,  especially  near  the  river, 
the  peat  is  often  so  fluid  that  heavy  substances  may 
sink  through  it,  carried  down  by  their  own  gravity.’1 
Very  true  ; and  what  applies  to  Homan  works  of  art 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  heavy  implements  of 
the  Celts.  It  is  therefore  inconsistency  and  folly  to 
argue  a high  antiquity  for  either.  Moreover,  all  con- 
troversy as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  peat  itself  is 
decided,  not  only  by  the  facts  previously  stated,  but  by 
one  additional  fact,  namely,  that  ‘ a boat  loaded  with 
bricks  was  discovered  in  the  very  lowest  tier  of  peat 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Somme.’2  Here,  then,  we  have 
evidence  of  boat- fabricators,  of  brick-makers,  and  of 
house-builders,  in  the  very  age  which  our  Theorists 
designate  the  age  of  stone.  How  theories  do  vanish  in 
the  presence  of  facts  ! 

THE  AGE  OF  CERTAIN  MARINE  SHELLS  FOUND  IN  THE 
KITCHEN-MIDDENS  OF  DENMARK. 

The  Kitchen-middens,  or  mounds  of  refuse  found  in 

1 Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  110. 

2 Gerard,  quoted  iu  Ly ell’s  Principles,  p.  725. 
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Denmark,  have  been  already  described.  An  argument 
for  the  antiquity  of  these  mounds  is  attempted  by 
stating  that  the  marine  shells  found  therein  are  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  the  same  species  which  are  now 
found  in  the  Baltic,  the  contiguous  sea.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  thus  states  the  case.  £ The  oyster,  which  supplied 
the  primitive  people,  attained  its  full  size  in  parts  of 
the  Baltic  where  it  cannot  now  exist,  owing  to  a want 
of  saltness  in  the  water,  and  certain  marine  univalves 
and  bivalves,  such  as  the  common  periwinkle,  mussel, 
and  cockle,  of  which  the  castaway  shells  are  found  in 
the  mounds,  attained  in  the  olden  time  their  full  di- 
mensions, like  the  oysters,  whereas  the  same  species, 
though  they  still  live  on  the  coast  of  the  inland  sea  ad- 
joining the  mounds,  are  dwarfed,  and  never  half  their 
natural  size,  the  water  being  rendered  too  fresh  for 
them  by  the  influx  of  so  many  rivers.’ 1 This  reason 
is  alleged  for  throwing  back  the  age  of  these  middens, 
and  the  men  who  formed  them,  to  a vast  period,  corre- 
sponding with  the  so-called  Stone  Age. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  com- 
pletely answers  this  himself,  by  stating  that  ‘ the  fishers 
of  those  days  had  freer  access  than  now  to  the  Bal- 
tic, communicating  probably  through  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  Jutland  having  been  at  no  remote  period  an 
archipelago.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  present  century 
the  salt  waters  have  made  one  irruption  into  the  Bal- 
tic by  the  Lymford,  although  they  have  been  now  again 
excluded.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  other  channels  were 
open  in  historical  times  which  are  now  silted  up.’ 2 
This  is  quite  enough.  In  former  times,  and  those  not 
1 Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  372.  2 Ibid.  pp.  13,  14. 
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remote,  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  were  salt  enough  to 
produce  shell-fish  of  a larger  size,  and  therefore  such 
are  found  in  the  ancient  middens. 

CALCULATIONS  BY  MESSRS  MORLOT  AND  GILLIERON  AS 
TO  THE  AGE  OF  CERTAIN  DEPOSITS. 

Neither  Sir  Charles  Lyell  nor  Figuier  profess  to 
give  us  their  own  estimate  exactly  on  the  deposits  about 
to  be  named,  hut  they  quote  the  opinions  of  others  in 
such  a manner,  as  to  make  an  impression  that  they 
mainly  agree  with  them  in  assigning  a prolonged  an- 
tiquity to  the  remains  in  question. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Villeneuve  there  is  a cone 
or  hillock  of  gravel  and  other  deposits,  formed  by  the 
stream  of  the  Tiniere  which  at  this  point  falls  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  This  cone  was  cut  in  two  to  lay  down 
a railway,  and  thus  its  interior  structure  was  laid  bare, 
showing  three  layers  of  vegetable  earth  placed  at 
different  depths  between  the  alluvial  deposits.  The 
first  layer  contained  some  relics  of  Roman  origin  ; and 
M.  Marlot  refers  this  to  the  Roman  Period.  The  second 
contained  a pair  of  bronze  pincers,  and  some  fragments 
of  unglazed  earthenware ; and  M.  Morlot  refers  this  to 
the  Bronze  Period.  The  lower  bed  contained  some 
rough  earthenware,  charcoal,  and  animal  bones ; and 
these  M.  Morlot  assigned  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
Stone  Age.  And  putting  all  together,  he  conjectured  a 
period  of  10,000  years.1 

This  calculation  is  made  up  of  a tissue  of  conjec- 
tures. ITow  does  M.  Morlot  know  that  the  Roman 
pottery  was  deposited  there  within  the  Roman  period  P 
1 Tiguier’s  Primitive  Man , pp.  291-2. 
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Roman  arms,  pottery,  and  trinkets  are  kept  by  people 
for  centuries,  and  may  have  been  lost  centuries  after  the 
presence  and  power  of  tlie  Romans  had  altogether  ceased 
in  those  parts.  How  does  he  know  that  the  bronze 
pincers  belonged  to  a bronze  period  ? Have  not  people 
at  the  present  day  all  sorts  of  antiquities  in  their  cabinets, 
which  may  by  fires,  inundations,  and  other  events,  often 
get  lost  and  mingled  with  the  debris  and  sewage  of 
present  times  P Moreover,  the  estimate  of  M.  Morlot 
as  to  the  time  required  for  these  separate  layers  is 
based  on  equally  uncertain  data.  The  whole  esti- 
mate is  vitiated  by  the  assumption  that  the  causes 
which  carry  and  lay  down  alluvial  deposits  have  been 
in  past  ages  just  the  same  as  they  are  now,  and  have 
operated  uniformly  with  the  same  force  as  they  do 
now.  No  reasoning  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
this. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  calculation  of  M.  Gillieron. 
Near  the  bridge  of  Thiele,  between  the  lakes  of  Bienne 
and  Neufchatel,  there  are  the  remains  of  a pile  work 
11,072  feet  from  the  lake.  Still  nearer,  about  1230 
feet  from  the  present  shore,  there  is  an  old  Abbey,  that 
of  St  Jean,  which  was  built  about  the  year  1100.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  Abbey  was  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  Bienne,  but  that  the  lake  must  have  retired  and 
left  the  Abbey  at  its  present  distance  from  its  margin ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  too,  that  the  settlement  at  Thiele  at 
a period  still  more  remote,  was  almost  entirely  under 
water.  Now,  taking  these  two  suppositions  for  granted, 
it  is  said  by  M.  Gillieron,  that  as  the  lake  has  retired 
from  the  Abbey  1230  feet  in  750  years,  it  must  have 
taken  at  least  G750  years  for  the  same  lake  to  have 
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retired  from  the  settlement  at  Thiele.  We  are  thus 
favoured  with  a period  of  about  7000  years,  which 
period  is  assigned  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  so-called 
Stone  Epoch,  leaving,  of  course,  scores  of  thousands 
of  years  still  due  to  the  earlier  period  of  that  remoter 
epoch.1  Let  us  examine  the  argument. 

This  reasoning,  like  the  former,  is  little  else  hut  a 
tissue  of  conjectures.  There  is  no  ascertained  fact  in 
it,  except  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Abbey,  and 
that  is  of  no  service  in  this  argument.  First,  that 
the  settlement  of  Thiele  was  originally  built  in  the 
lake  Bienne  is  a conjecture.  Secondly,  the  erection  of 
the  Abbey  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  another  con- 
jecture. And,  thirdly,  the  assumption  of  the  regular 
retirement  of  the  lake  is  another  conjecture, — a con- 
jecture resting  on  the  supposed  constancy  of  causes 
which  are  known  to  he  the  most  fluctuating  in  their 
operations.  Indeed,  Sir  C.  Lyell  declines  to  sanction 
the  calculations,  and  M.  L.  Figuier  says  there  is  much 
uncertainty  in  the  figures.  How  futile,  then,  these  as- 
sumptions ! If  our  theorists  had  better  evidence  to 
give,  they  would  give  it ; hut  all  they  have  is  a tissue 
of  conjectures  founded  upon  the  supposed  constancy  of 
causes  which  are  known  to  be  the  most  inconstant  in 
their  operations.  Yet  this  is  called  philosophy  ! 

The  worth  of  these  conjectural  calculations,  and  the 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them,  may  he  estimated  by 
the  reader  when  we  tell  him  that  in  similar  calculations 
respecting  the  river  Mississippi,  Sir  C.  Lyell  himself 

1 Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man , pp.  27 — 29.  Figuier’s  Primitive 
Man,  p.  292. 
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confesses  to  have  made  a small  blunder  of  50,000  years.1 
The  error  was  in  Sir  Charles’s  conjectural  reckoning  ; 
its  correction  is  the  result  of  facts  discovered  since  by 
Messrs  Humphreys  and  Abbot. 

The  formation  of  deltas  and  the  retirement  of 
lakes  differ  according  to  a hundred  fluctuating  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  drainage  of  the  country,  the 
descent  of  torrents,  the  soil  through  which  they  flow, 
&c. ; and  the  same  deltas  and  lakes  differ  at  one  period 
from  their  condition  at  another,  just  as  seasons  differ 
in  their  rainfall  or  their  dryness.  But  that  it  requires 
no  such  period  as  6000  or  7000  years  to  produce  the 
formation  of  the  delta  at  Thiele,  and  the  retirement  of 
the  lake  of  Bienne,  we  furnish  one  fact  from  the  same 
country,  Switzerland,  showing  that  a few  hundred 
years  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  this,  and  we  select 
the  evidence  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  himself.  This,  observe,  is  not  a conjecture,  but 
a fact.  ‘ The  accession  of  new  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  the 
Leman  Lake,  presents  us  with  an  example  of  a con- 
siderable thickness  of  strata,  which  have  accumulated 
since  the  historical  era.  This  sheet  of  water  is  about 
37  miles  long,  and  its  breadth  is  from  two  to  eight 
miles.  The  shape  of  the  bottom  is  very  irregular,  the 
depth  having  been  found  by  late  measurements  to  vary 
from  20  to  160  fathoms.  The  Phone,  where  it  enters 
at  the  upper  end,  is  turbid  and  discoloured ; but  its 
waters,  where  it  issues  at  the  town  of  Geneva,  are 

1 Compare  Lyell’s  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  p. 
248,  with  his  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  522. 
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beautifully  clear  and  transparent.  An  ancient  town, 
called  Port  Yallais  (Portus  Yalesise  of  the  Romans), 
once  situated  at  the  water’s  edge,  at  the  upper  end,  is 
now  more  than  a mile  and  a half  inland,  this  intei  - 
vening  alluvial  tract  having  been  acquired  in  about 
ei°'ht  centuries.  The  remainder  of  the  delta  consists 
of° a flat  alluvial  plain,  about  five  or  six  miles  in  length, 
composed  of  sand  and  mud,  a little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  full  of  marshes.’!  Here,  then,  is 
a similar  but  larger  result  than  that  calculated  bj  M. 
Gillieron,  produced  in  the  same  country,  and  by  a simi- 
lar cause,  and  the  period  in  which  it  was  effected  is 
not  * 7000  years,’  but  about  800  years ! This  is  not 
conjecture,  but  historic  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
as  clear  and  certain  as  noon-day.  How  soon  fine-spun 
theories  based  on  conjectures  do  vanish  before  the 
evidence  of  facts  ! 

THE  ARGUMENT  BASED  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 

HUMAN  BONES,  EXAMINED. 

It  is  a very  strange  fact,  says  Figuier,  that  no  cavern 
has  ever  produced  an  entire  skeleton  of  man.  It  is  al>o 
very  strange  that  so  few  fragments  of  man’s  osseous 
remains  are  found  anywhere.  The  same  writer  also 
states  that  of  800  caves  in  Brazil  which  were  exam- 
ined by  Lund,  £ he  found  in  one  some  human  bones 
which  had  formed  a part  of  30  individuals.’2  It  is  still 
more  strange  that  no  human  bones  are  found  where 
they  might  be  expected  to  be  most  abundant.  Yone 
are'  found  in  the  Danish  Kitchen-middens,  and  none 
in  the  gravel-beds  of  the  Somme,  except  the  portion  of 
1 Lycll’s  Principles , p.  252. 

2 Tiguier’s  Primitive  Man , p.  77. 
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a jaw,  which  Lyell,  Evans,  and  other  geologists  regard 
as  spurious,1  and  in  behalf  of  which  the  testimony  of 
the  spirit  of  old  Yoe  was  invoked  from  the  eternal 
world  ! It  is  indeed  strange  that  in  all  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme,  where  our  Theorists  say  they  have  dis- 
covered such  abundance  of  implements  of  the  oldest 
type,  no  acknowledged  human  hones  have  been  found. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  great  Cuvier,  and  is  admitted  by 
geologists  generally,  that  the  bones  of  man  are  as 
durable  as  those  of  other  animals ; the  fact  therefore  of 
none  being  found  in  these  places  is  inexplicable  on 
the  supposition  that  ancient  men  were  the  makers  of 
those  implements. 

A human  jaw  with  teeth  was  discovered  in  a sandy 
loam  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Maestricht,  but 
its  position  and  surroundings  do  not  prove  a very  high 
antiquity.2 

Some  human  bones  were  found  by  M.  Ami  Boue,  in 
the  year  1823.  The  discoverer,  accompanied  by  M. 
Cordier,  took  them  to  Cuvier  for  examination,  when  the 
great  naturalist  pronounced  them  modern,  and  declared 
his  belief  that  they  came  from  a burial-ground.  M.  A. 
Brongniart  also  examined  them  afterwards,  who  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  Cuvier  as  to  their  being  recent, 
but  he  supposed  the  bones  to  have  been  interred  in 
modern  river  mud.3 

Sir  II.  De  la  Beche  states  that  several  human  skulls 
and  works  of  art  were  found  in  mining  gravel  for  tin, 
near  St  Austell,  in  Cornwall.  True ; but  where  were 

1 Ly  ell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  515.  2 Ibid.  pp.  33S  and  532. 

Ibid.  pp.  338,  533,  and  Annates  des  Sciences  Nalurelles,  1S29, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  150. 
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they  found?  In  an  estuary  deposit,  mixed  with 
marine  shells  of  species  still  living,  and  with  bones  of 
living  species  of  animals ! Their  position  indicates 
whence  they  came — they  were  washed  there  by  the 
sea ; and  their  mixture  with  living  species  of  animals 
shows  that  they  were  of  recent  date. 

Several  skeletons  of  men,  more  or  less  mutilated, 
have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Gruadaloupe  in  the 
West  Indies.  One  of  these,  the  head  of  which  is  want- 
ing, is  in  the  British  Museum.  These  osseous  remains 
of  man  prove  no  prolonged  antiquity.  The  bones  are 
said  to  retain  still  some  of  their  animal  matter,  and 
all  their  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  rock  in  which  they 
were  found  is  one  which  is  known  to  be  daily  forming.1 

In  the  coral  reef  of  Florida,  North  America,  some 
fossil  human  bones  were  found  by  Count  Pourtalis. 
They  consisted  of  jaws  and  teeth,  with  some  bones  of 
the  "foot.  Agassiz  supposes  the  reefs  where  the  bones 
were  found  to  be  about  10,000  years  old  ; and  this 
opinion  is  quoted  by  our  Theorists  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  human  bones  are  also  10,000  years  old.  The 
premises  are  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  conclusion  is 
fallacious.  1.  The  age  of  10,000  years  assigned  to  the 
coral  reef  itself  is  assumed,  not  proved.  Agassiz  sup- 
poses the  coral  reef  to  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  in  a century ; but  coral  is  known  to  have  grown 
to  a thickness  of  three  feet  in  about  half  a year.  In 
one  of  the  Maidive  Islands  a coral  reef,  within  a 
few  years,  on  an  islet  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  was 
found  by  Lieutenant  Prentice,  entirel)/  covered  icith 
madrepore.  The  natives  stated  that  the  islet  had  been 
1 Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  757- 
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washed  away  by  a change  in  the  currents,  and  it  is 
clear  that  a coating  of  growing  coral  had  been  formed 
in  a short  time.1  ‘Experiments  of  Dr  Allan  on  the 
coast  of  Madagascar  prove,’  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
‘ the  possibility  of  coral  growing  to  a thickness  of  three 
feet  in  about  half  a year,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase 
may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  very  far  from 
slow.’2 

But  supposing  the  coral  reef  of  Florida  is  slow  in 
its  giovth,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  human  bones 
found  there  were  of  remote  antiquity ; for  they  were 
found  ‘ in  a calcareous  conglomerate/  and  conglomerate 
is  formed  of  heterogeneous  mixtures  which  were  drifted 
to  the  spot  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  then  com- 
pacted together  by  the  carbonate  of  lime.  This  10,000 
years  of  Agassiz  reminds  us  of  the  little  error  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  of  50,000  years  ! 

In  a solid  rock  at  Santos  in  Brazil  some  human 
bones  were  found,  and  the  whole  deposit  itself  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  have  been  formed  beneath  the 
sea.  Tins  supposition  gave,  of  course,  a vast  antiquity 
to  the  human  remains.  But  the  supposition  was 
wrong.  Sir  Charles  himself  admits  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  formed  his  conjecture  on  only  a partial  know- 
ledge of  facts ; and  on  obtaining  further  information 
by  reading  the  account  of  Dr  Meigs,  which  shows  it 
had  not  been  formed  beneath  the  sea,  Sir  Charles  dis- 
covered and  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  as  the  result 
he  now  concludes  that  the  bones  in  question  cannot  be 
oldci  than  the  Indian  mounds  of  Ohio, — which  give 

1 Darwin’s  Coral  Reefs,  p.  77,  quoted  by  Lyell,  p.  778. 

2 Lyell’s  Principles,  p.  77 8. 
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no  proof  of  remote  antiquity.1  How  strangely  facts 
clo  contrast  with,  theories  ! 

At  New  Orleans,  North  America,  a pit  was  sunk, 
for  gas  works,  to  the  depth  of  16  feet.  Four  layers 
of  buried  cypress  forests  were  dug  through,  the  trees 
having  several  hundred  rings,  indicating,  of  course, 
their  age  ; and  at  the  depth  of  16  feet  a human  skele- 
ton was  found.  Dr  B.  Dowler  estimates  its  age  at 
50,000  years.  How  easy  it  is  to  make  estimates ; it 
requires  only  an  active  imagination.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
states  the  opinion  of  Dowler,  without  giving  his  own. 
But  to  countenance  and  support  the  extravagant  notion, 
he  presents  us  with  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
alluvial  deposits  raise  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  ri\  er, 
namely,  one  foot  in  a century.  An  able  American 
writer  who  resides  on  the  spot,  and  has  observed  the 
river  Mississippi  for  35  years,  has  shown  that  this  is  a 
low  average  ; hut  taking  Sir  Charles  Lvell’ s own  esti- 
mate of  one  foot  in  a century  as  the  average  rise  of  the 
valley  by  the  deposition  of  river  mud,  this  will  make 
the  deposits  where  the  skeleton  was  found  to  he  just 
1600  years,  instead  of  50,000  years  old  ! Another 
small  error!  And  this  1600  years  is  time  enough 
for  four  cypress  forests  to  have  grown,  and  to  he  super- 
imposed one  above  the  other  with  several  hundred  rings 
in  each  tree.3  How  strangely  theories  do  contrast  with 
facts ! Speculation  says  50,000  years,  proof  says  not 
more  than  1600  ! 

At  Natchez,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  river, 

1 Compare  Lyell’s  Travels,  v ol.  i.  p.  200,  with  Antiquity  of  Man, 
p.  42,  and  Meigs’  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  1S2S,  p.  2S5. 

2 American  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1S05. 
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North  America,  in  the  year  1846,  the  skeleton  of  a man 
was  found  65  feet  from  the  surface  soil,  yet  140  feet 
above  the  Mississippi,  in  a bank  that  was  being  newly 
undermined  by  the  river.  From  this  fact  an  antiquity 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  years  is  claimed  by  Sir  Charles 
L}rell  for  the  skeleton.  This  claim  for  antiquity,  how- 
ever, like  the  former,  rests  on  conjecture — the  same 
sort  of  conjecture  as  that  which  led  Sir  Charles  into 
the  error  of  50,000  years  previously  named,  and  which 
led  also  Dr  B.  Dowlerinto  the  error  of  ascribing-  50,000 
years  to  a deposit  which  requires  only  1600  years. 
The  same  powerful  writer  to  whom  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, and  before  whose  exact  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Mississippi  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  knowledge  is 
dwarfed,  argues  that  the  whole  mass  of  loess,  or  sandy 
loam,  forming  the  high  bluffs  and  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  occasioned  by  a catastrophe,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  physical  agency  the  bones 
of  the  Natchez  skeleton  and  those  of  the  mammoth 
and  other  animals  were  entombed,  and  that  the  event 
took  place  within  the  limits  of  historic  time.  What 
could  that  catastrophe  be  but  the  one  which  the  Bible 
records  as  having  overwhelmed  both  men  and  beasts  in 
one  common  destruction  ? Our  readers  may  see  the 
able  argument  at  length  in  the  American  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  for  Oct.  1865. 

The  form  nncl  character  of  ancient  skulls.  Very  few 
human  skulls  have  been  found  among  ancient  remains. 
Four,  or  portions  of  them,  have,  however,  been  sidq’ect 
to  rigid  examination.  One  from  the  Engis  Cavern, 
near  Liege ; two  fragments  of  a cranium  from  the 
cavern  of  Engihoul  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
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valley.  Another  skull  from  a cave  near  Diisseldorf, 
which  is  called  Neanderthal ; and  a fourth  from 
Borreby,  in  Denmark.  These  skulls  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  and  measured  as  to  their  external  form  and 
internal  capacity ; and  opinions  of  the  most  opposite 
character  have  been  uttered  by  the  Savants  of  the  day. 
As  these  skulls  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  men 
of  the  Stone  Period,  and  as  the  theory  of  Man’s  An- 
tiquity derives  man  from  the  ape,  it  was  expedient  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  affinity  between  these  skulls  and 
the  cranium  of  man’s  hirsute  and  jabbering  primogeni- 
tors. Well,  let  us  see  ! 

The  Engihoul  skull,  consisting  of  only  two  or  three 
small  fragments,  was  insufficient  to  afford  satisfactory 
comparison  with  others.  The  Borreby  skull,  according 
to  Figuier,  is  almost  entirely  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  of  the  Caucasian  type.  The  Neanderthal  skull 
was  doubted  by  some  philosophers  as  to  its  being  truly 
human.  Professor  Huxley  is  said  to  have  stated  ‘ it 
was  the  most  ape-like  skull  he  had  ever  beheld/  But 
Dr  Pruner  Bey  has  brought  forward  all  requisite  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  is  identical,  in  all  its  parts,  with  the 
cranium  of  the  Celtic  people ; and  M.  Busk  and  Dr 
Barnard  Davis  look  upon  it  as  very  closely  allied  to  the 
present  race  of  men.  Wonderful  harmony  ! 

The  Engis  skull,  in  the  opinion  of  Carl  Vogt,  indi- 
cates an  altogether  rudimentary  degree  of  intellect ; but 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Huxleys  it  presents  a good 
average,  and  it  might  just  as  well  be  the  head  of  a 
philosopher  as  the  head  of  an  uncivilized  savage.1 

1 See  Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  pp.  26,  SO,  1S2,  and  Lyell’s  Anti- 
quity of  Man,  pp.  76 — S3. 
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Remarkable  harmony  among  philosophers ! Amid 
these  conflicting  opinions,  one  wonders  why  our 
Theorists  did  not  invoke  the  spirit  of  their  old  friend 
T oe  or  of  George  Cuvier  to  decide  the  question  for  them. 

We  have  engravings  of  these  skulls  before  us,  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  worst  of  them  is  as 
good  in  form  as  the  skulls  of  thousands  of  sensible 
men  of  the  present  day.  Even  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
admits  that  the  oldest  human  skeletons  discovered  (those 
of  the  Belgian  caverns)  ‘ do  not  betray  any  signs  of  a 
marked  departure  from  the  modern  standard  of  certain 
living  races  of  the  human  family.’ 1 

ANCIENT  MOUNDS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RIVER  OHIO. 

There  are  hundreds  of  large  mounds  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
served,  some  for  temples,  others  for  outlook  or  defence, 
and  others  for  sepulture.  Some  of  the  earth-works  are 
on  so  grand  (a  scale  as  to  embrace  areas  of  50  or  100 
acres.  F rom  several  of  these  mounds  pottery  and 
ornamental  sculpture  have  been  taken,  and  various 
articles  of  silver  and  copper,  also  stone  weapons,  some 
of  hornstone  unpolished,  and  much  resembling  the  flint 
implements  found  near  Amiens  and  other  places  in 
Europe.2 

It  is  argued  that  because  trees  now  growing  on 
the  mounds  have  several  hundred  rings  (one  with 
800  rings),  therefore  the  mounds  and  the  remains 
they  contain  must  be  of  an  enormous  antiquity.  An 
erroneous  conclusion.  We  have  oak-trees  in  England 
1 Ly  ell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  375.  2 Ibid.  pp.  40,  41. 
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with  as  many  rings,  but  they  prove  nothing  more  than 
the  age  of  the  trees  themselves  ; and  how  soon  suc- 
cessive forests  of  trees  may  grow  and  perish  we  have 
already  seen.  An  age  coeval  with  the  Christian  era  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  phenomena  adduced. 

Moreover,  the  flint  weapons,  the  pottery,  &c.,  are 
themselves  no  evidence  of  antiquity.  The  Cherokees 
to  this  day  make  pottery  exactly  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  ancient  mounds  in  America.  Says  one 
who  lives  in  America,  and  who  has  both  travelled  ex- 
tensively and  observed  attentively  the  antiquities  in 
question,  ‘ "While  in  their  country  (that  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians)  we  were  shown  the  material  of  which  their 
pottery  is  made,  and  had  the  process  described.  As  to 
flint  implements  and  weapons,  some  25  years  ago  a 
very  old  Indian,  living  north  of  Lake  Superior,  informed 
the  present  writer  that  he  remembered  when  the 
Indians  manufactured  these  things.  W e were  told 
where  they  procured  the  flint,  and  how  they  manu- 
factured their  implements.  In  digging  for  a garden 
in  the  place  where  he  said  they  used  to  camp  long  ago, 
and  where  they  manufactured  their  flint  implements, 
we  found  the  ground  Ml  of  chips  of  flint  and  broken 
weapons.’1  Such  implements,  therefore,  prove  nothing 
but  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  are  no  evidence  of 
antiquity. 

EXCAVATIONS  AND  BORINGS  IN  THE  NILE. 

Between  the  years  1851  and  1854  the  valley  of  the 
river  Nile  in  Egypt  was  examined  by  a staff  of  60 
workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  several  compe- 
1 Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct.  1SG5. 
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tent  engineers.  Not  less  than  95  shafts  and  borings 
were  made,  some  of  them  from  60  to  72  feet  deep.  Yet 
no  boring  reached  the  bottom  of  the  alluvial  soil. 
Within  the  depth  of  16  and  24  feet  the  workmen  found 
jars,  vases,  and  pots,  a copper  knife,  a small  figure  in 
burnt  clay,  and  other  entire  articles  ; hut  in  the  lower 
depths  they  discovered  only  fragments  of  works  of  art, 
such  as  burnt  brick  and  pottery,  &c.  No  very  wonder- 
ful results  from  95  shafts,  and  the  labours  of  three 
years  ! 

To  these  remains  of  ancient  art  various  ages  are 
assigned  by  our  Theorists.  A burnt  brick  found  at  a 
depth  of  60  feet  is  supposed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to 
indicate  an  age  of  12,000  years  ; and  he  hints  that 
another  work  of  art  found  at  a depth  of  72  feet  may  he 
30,000  years  old ! 

These  vast  periods  are  assigned  to  the  remains  in 
question  on  two  suppositions: — 1.  That  the  fragments 
are  now  just  where  they  were  when  they  were  dropped 
on  the  mud  of  the  river  ; and  2.  That  the  mud  of  the 
river  is  and  always  has  been  deposited  at  the  rate  of 
only  six  inches  in  100  years.  Both  of  these  suppositions 
are  erroneous. 

As  to  the  first  supposition  ; every  one  must  know 
that  a heavy  body  falling  upon  a soft  muddy  substance 
could  not  remain  in  the  same  place  where  it  was 
dropped.  Its  tendency  is  to  sink  lower  by  its  own 
gravity,  and  that  tendency  would  he  increased  by  the 
action  of  a strong  current,  creating  eddies,  and  wash- 
ing away  the  mud  around  and  under  the  brick,  from  time 
to  time.  The  case  of  the  shovel  and  hammer  sinking  18 
feet  within  a short  time  in  the  bottom  of  the  Thames, 
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and  an  infinite  number  of  similar  instances,  prove  that 
a few  years  suffice  for  heavy  bodies  to  become  • buried 
far  below  the  point  where  they  fell. 

As  to  the  second  supposition,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
annual  deposits  or  the  average  deposits  of  the  Nile,  or 
of  any  other  river,  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  the  deposits  of  rivers  must  be 
more  abundant  in  ancient  times  than  they  are  now ; 
for  in  those  times  there  would  be  both  a higher  level 
in  some  parts,  for  the  river  in  its  descending  course, 
imparting  to  it  more  momentum,  and  there  would  be 
more  abundant  soil  and  debris  to  be  washed  down  as  it 
flowed,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  matter  brought 
down  hy  the  flood  the  larger  quantity  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  valleys  and  plains  below.  Facts 
all  over  the  world  abundantly  prove  this  ; and  the 
annual  deposits  of  mud  might  once  have  been  three  or 
four  times  more  than  they  are  now.  Moreover,  the  sands 
of  the  neighbouring  deserts  are  carried  over  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  contribute  in  some  degree  to  raise  its 
surface.  Some  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  half 
buried  in  accumulations  of  sand  and  mud  ; and  even  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  above  2300  years  ago,  some 
parts  of  the  Nile  valley,  which  had  been  surrounded 
by  embankments  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
appeared  at  that  time  as  if  sunk,  and  could  be  looked 
down  into  from  the  surrounding  grounds,  which  had 
been  thus  raised  by  the  gradual  accumulations  over 
them. 

Let  these  two  causes  be  taken  into  account,  namely 
— the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  to  sink  down  into  a 
soft  muddy  substance,  frequently  disturbed  by  strong 
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undermining  currents  and  eddies,  and  also  the  constant 
rising  of  the  mud  by  annual  inundations  laden  with 
more  abundant  matter  in  ancient  times,  and  the  slow 
but  constant  accumulations  of  sand  from  the  neighbour- 
ing deserts ; and  then  we  have  no  need  for  supposing 
either  20,000  or  even  12,000  years  for  an  old  brick 
being  found  here  and  there  at  a depth  of  60  or  70  feet. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  bricks  supposed  by  our  Theorists  to 
have  been  deposited  there  20,000  years  ago,  have  been 
actually  proved  to  be  only  2000  years  old  ! 

Egypt,  like  Assyria,  was  a brick-making  country 
in  its  earliest  days.  We  have  Egyptian  bricks  in  the 
British  Museum,  bearing  inscriptions  which  prove 
them  to  be  3200  years  old  ; and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son has  in  his  possession  pieces  of  mortar  which  he 
took  from  each  of  the  three  great  Pyramids,  in  which 
bits  of  broken  pottery  and  of  burnt  clay  or  bricks  arc 
embedded,  and  these  carry  us  to  a still  hinhcr  date 

* o 

Egypt,  we  know  from  Iloly  Scripture,  was  a flourishing 
kingdom  about  4000  years  ago.  Let  us,  then,  suppose 
that  in  the  early  days  of  its  history  a brick  or  a piece 
of  pottery  was  accidentally  dropped  here  and  there  into 
an  eddy  as  the  Nile  was  rushing:  on,  the  finding  of 
such  a relic  now  at  a depth  of  60  or  70  feet,  after 
a lapse  of  4000  years,  is  just  one  of  the  things  we 
should  naturally  expect,  and  our  only  surprise  is 
that  so  few  have  been  discovered,  after  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  searching  for  them  during  a period  of 
three  full  years. 

Ha  ving  disposed  of  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  Man’s  Antiquity  and  met  the  sjiecial 
difficulties  alleged  by  its  advocates,  we  might  here 
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adduce  a mass  of  direct  evidence  m proof  of 
man’s  recent  origin,  derivable  from  the  late  period  o 
the  discoveries  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  invention  of 
arts  ; the  modern  character  of  authentic  history  ; the 
pedigree  and  monuments  of  nations,  and  the  affinity 
and  late  origin  of  the  various  languages,  &c.  But  this 
is  a wide  field,  and  would  add  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense as  well  as  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  Moreover, 
the  Antiquity  of  Man  being  disproved,  all  the  direct 
evidence  in  support  of  his  recent  origin  remains  intact 
and  in  full  force.  Our  task  is  finished..  We  have 
tested  the  theory  of  Man’s  Antiquity  by  indisputable 
facts,  and  it  is  found  wanting.  We  have  examined 
the  most  formidable  difficulties  which  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  have  alleged  against  the  recent  origin  of 
man,  and  find  nothing  that  ought  to  shake  our  faith 
for  a moment  in  the  Scripture  Record.  W e lay  down 
our  pen  fully  satisfied  that  the.  new  theory  is  a 
visionary  conjecture,  and  conclude  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  himself,  published  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  his  Principles  of  Geology — ‘So  far  as  our  interpie- 
tation  of  physical  movements  has  yet  gone,  we  have 
every  reason  to  infer  that  the  human  race  is  extiemelj 
modern.’1  So  too,  also,  saith  the  Divine  Record ; and 
in  this,  as  in  other  great  natural  truths,  the  Sciip- 
tures  and  Science  do  agree.  Blessed  be  God,  for  His 
Word  endureth  for  ever  ! 

1 Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  148. 

THE  END. 
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THE  GOOD  MINISTER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST : an  Ordination  Charge  de- 

livered to  Eight  Ministers,  Fourth  Thousand.  3d 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE  NEEDED  BY  THE 

CHURCH.  Fifth  Thousand  3d. 

A DISCOURSE  ON  THE  SANCTITY  AND  PERMANENT  OBLIGA- 

TION OF  THE  SABBATH.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Id 

GOD’S  WISDOM  DISPLAYED  ANL)  PROPHECY  FULFILLED  IN 

THE.  EXACT  TIME  OF  OUR  LORD’S  COMING,  id. 
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